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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


| im, advance, $2.50. (whichrin 
ihcfults postage); aot Withid “three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 


| your paper, which tells the day of the month of 


the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 
promptly by money: order, registered letter, 
draft or express to THz Pactric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue, San Francisco, P, O. Box 
) 2348. If the paper comesirregularly, or badly 
printed or folded, send postal card to THE Pa- 
CIFIC at once. Address all letters to THE. 
PAC?FIC. 
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Am I Growing Old? 


Dear friend, you say, ‘‘ I’m growing old.” 
Ah me! how fast the years do go! 
You say you ** need not to be told”; . 
But yet, we know—how well we know— 
And you say you, and I say I, 
And we say all, ‘are growing old.” 
And ever faster time flies by, 
While clinging hard to life we hold. 


Ah, yes! ‘tis true of mortal pow’rs; 
But we, dear friend, immortal are— 
Immortal bliss and joy be ours! 
Immortal glory may we share! 
And why—if bliss, begun below, 
Portends a blest eternity— | 
Yes, why—if Christ, the Lord, we know— 
Shall we not young forever be? 


| feel, dear friend (yet do not feel), 
That I am growing uld to-day; 

Tis flesh alone that will not heal— 
The spirit knoweth no decay. 

Oh, sweet the children and the flowers! 
The world seems beautiful to me; 

Life’s storms, to me, as April’s showers, 
With rainbows beautiful to see! 


A child, a very child, am I, 
E’er basking in a Father’s smiles; 
Though darkness low’r, a brighter sky, 
| know, shall be—my hope’s a child's! 
My chastened spirit buoyant is, 
And confident; my joys increase; 
Two worlds are mine (though briefly, this)! 
I’ve heav’n-born youth for doth of these! 


ALBERT MATSON. 


AFTERTHOOGHTS. 


BY EASTMAN WEST. 


My thoughts this week may seem a 
good while “after,” but it does not mat- 


ter; they will “go for all they are worth,” | 


and nothing more. What a neat stroke 
it was for the man who “made up” the 
last number (August 26th) of THE Pa- 
CIFIC to place right at the end of “A 
Horrible Thing,” which he was so un- 
kind as to get on the first page, these 
words: ‘‘When Diotrephes cannot gain 
pre-eminence for himself in the Church, 
he is called upon to start something 
outside of it.” 
any man of ardent temperament anda 
zeal not always according to knowledge 
to see any sincerity in an opinion at 
variance with that which possesses him ! 
But is it not about time for our religious 
papers to discriminate a little in the pub. 
lishing of “contributions” and “corre- 
spondence” and the like? Passing by, 
in modesty, the grand desideratum of at 
least a thimble full of brains, would it 
not be well to take into account not so 


much whether the writer has something | 


to say, but “is it anything the public 
cares to read?” Then, shall not the 
time come very soon when our religious’ 
papers will refuse, utterly, to publish 
any correspondence that argues a ques- 
tion without one particle of Christian 
charity ? It is not enough for an editor 
to refuse to endorse the “sentiment” or 
the “tone.” He has no more right to 
print, in a religious journal, words that 
are totally out of harmony with the 
sweet spirit of Christ than a secular 
journal has the right to print that which 


. 1S out of touch with the essence of mor- 


als. The lofty tone sustained by the 
leaders, and by many of the rank and 
file, of prohibitionists, which remands 
to the bottomless pit all those who are 
not ready to roll up their sleeves and go 
in for a third party, 1s equalled only by 
the calm assurance with which some of 
the Salvation Army speakers class all 
church members with ‘‘dogs and sorcer- 
ers,” “priests and hirelings.” 

If Rome had but a single throat, Nero 
might indulge in the after-dinner pas- 
time, some fine day, of cutting it. If 
America had a Cesar, we would all go 
down on our kmees and besiege the 
throne for his conversion to prohibition, 


and. at one grand swoop we would 


cleanse this land. of the ‘Horrible 
Thing.” But fortunately. Rome*had not 
a single throat, and fortnuately or un- 
fortunately America has not a Cesar; 
we are, therefore, bound to the fact that 
Nero could not cut the one, and that we 
cannot Convert, in a day, the other.. ‘We 
have possessed our souls in patience 
during the few years past, while Eastern 
editors have sat comfortably in their 
sanctums writing leaders on the Chinese 
question, in which they classéd all Calli- 
fornia ministers as “hoodlums” who 
could not stand with them on the pin- 
nacle of abstract rights of migration 
and transmigration, and we do not read 


quite so much top-lofty sentiment.as we: 


did. _I once heard the ardent ' mission- 
ary, Wheeler, in Andover chapel, say in 
a vehement plea for missionaries :' *You 
may carry the gospel to the heathen, or 
he will bring heathenismto you. The 


joss-house will. be erected,.on Andover 


hill.” To the remark of Dr. Egbert 


Smythe--that,; fof, course,?. he “spoke 
metaphdfically,” he replied, ‘Not in the 
least, not in the‘least; it, titér- 
ally, and you’ will see.” Welt, that was 
twenty years ago; and Professor Smythe 
Can see the jos$-house any day not yery 


far from those classic shades. Can it any difference of opinion among the fol- ( aght « 
lowers of Christ as to the most effective , terrible war, in which thousands have 


way to end the saloon business in these ‘been killed. Let him answer to his 
United States.” We-are all agreed that 
it should end; we aré:a little tired of be- or b 
virtue of our Eastern brethren? Per- | ing called names by those who differ with such a man from justice. 


_ be that the Chinese leper in Chicago, 


New York and Boston, spraying with 
water from his unclean lips the linen. of 
their gentry, is modifying the superior 


chance, we shall yet live to see the front 
door of immigration, locked and bolted 
as fast as we have barred the Golden 
Gate. 

Eastern editors, for a long time, have 
been fond of the bright saying of Joseph 
Cook that when the elephant eats foli- 
age, the elephant does not become foli- 
age, but the foliage, elephant. But there 
are various applications of the nice con- 
ceit. Icould not help thinking, ag the 
distinguished lecturer stood before us a 
few months ago, charming us with his 
wit; and wisdom, and vast range of 
knowledge and occasional eloguence—I 
could not help thinking as, now and 
then, he rested his hands on his capa- 
cious waistband, that were he, in some 
careless hour, to store away more green 


into Joseph Cook, he would resolve, 
and punctuate emphatically the resolve, 
that he would take no more green corn 
that day and the day after. The ‘thood- 
lum” minister of California is giving 
much precious time to the mighty 
work of bringing to Christ the few Chi- 
nese who can be won into his schools. 
No mission work on earth has found 
more faithful pastors, superintendents, 
teachers, than has the Chinese mission 
work in California. But California can- 
not trust New York. to tell her when she 
has eaten all the Chinese foliage she can 


‘sions are obvious. 


How very hard it is for | 
| “hoodlum” and the Eastern “saint” 


may alike have right to the claim of hon- | 


digest, and so she simply obeys the pangs 
of indigestion, and says, ‘*No, I thank 
‘you, no more to-day, if you please.” 
Kearney did not have as large an au- 
dience of California ministers on the 


sand-lot as Eastern writers have imagin- 


ed. Boys and ‘‘toughs” throw stones at 
the Chinaman to-day in San Francisco, 
just as boys and “toughs” threw stones 
at the so-called Paddy” on Andover 
Hill, thirty years ago, and the conclu- 
Given average intel- 
ligence and Christian charity in each, 
and it is darely possible that the Western 


est- convictions without being called, or 
calling names. And so the * hoodlum” 
‘minister will go straight forward in his 
efforts to convert the Chinese in Califor- 
| nia, and, for the most part, he will vote 
' that, until he has gained for Christ one 
out of ten of those already here, he will 
not import—at least, for missionary use— 
another hundred thousand. 

The writer has had a fair education 
as the world counts it; he is admitted by 
his neighbors and townsmen to be of 
average intelligence; he is accepted as a 
member of the church in good and reg- 
ular standing ; he can present the usual 
number of certificates of good character; 
he is known in Good Templar Order as 
an honest prohibitionist—and yet,if there 
is any sense or logic’in that which is 
published in much of our religious pa- 
pers, there is a “‘ Horrible Thing in the 
Land,” and *“*he loves to have it so.” 
And all because he does not see prohi- 
bition (and office) in an imaginary third 
party. In fact, he was actually “ born 
blind” to the self-evident truth that since 
the original temperance reform “pledge,” 
the ‘‘Washington movement, the Sons of 
Temperance, the Murphy blue ribbon 
movement, Good Templars, Rechabites, 
and other organizations,” with all the 


church members who are supposed to be > 


in sympathy, have failed to shut up the 


saloons in a little country village, ¢here- . A look into the Fulton-street prayer- 


_meeting to day recalled tender memo- 


fore, just organize a third party and capt- 
ure the whole nation, and we will “wipe 
out the whole infernal business once for 


all.” Of course, we are very dull and- 


stupid to consider this an anti-climax, a 


non-sequitur, and all of that, and, of 


course, too, we must even lie under the 
imputation that we “love to have it so,” 
but none the less do we love to be hon- 
est with ourselves and all the world. | 
~~ William Lloyd Garrison and a third 
party did not abolish slavery. Mr. Gar- 
rison and his friends fought a good fight, 
and found much,time, thenyas,others do 
now, to ‘call Christians hard names be- 
oduse they did not: think the time ripe 
for an abolition party. But, as I read 
history,the Christian church went straight 
‘on preaching.the sweet.and tender gos- 
pel of Clirist, and’ teaching men love and 
charity and freedom of soul and*body. 
They, in the fulness cf time the good 
Whig partygrew grander and nobler, 


it outgrew itself, and, in.the face of 


the Republican party, slavery read its 
coming doom. But the anti-slavery 
party that had entered the field ‘as a third 
party:would havesuffered the’same fate 


that “has met the “prohibition “ party.” 


day is not far-distant when the Chinése Whenever’ the’ moral cofscioustiess of 
American people shalt say “Enough” 
to this saloon curse, it will: go, as slavery 
went; and, no.,prohibition party” will 


help «or, hinder it. At least, that is the 


‘conviction of some men who pass up 


land dowh very 
though they do not think 1 
‘passing strange—that there should. be 


corn than he could conveniently convert 


us as to the surest and quickest process. 
SAN DiEGo, Sept. 2, 1891. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Religious journalism suffers loss in 


dozen years ago edited the Watchtower 
in this city, and subsequently the Wasch- 
man. WHehas been my friend twenty- 
five years. His departure makes earth 


/ breadth of vision, candor in judgment, 
and dignity yet warmth of manner, which 
gave him influence. He was cautious, 


as itis in Jesus. He was a lover of 


ton for burning up a pile of sensual 


This critic says: ‘All books are not 
for everybody. In literature there is a 
distinct aristocracy of intelligence. 
erature is not so likely to be unfit for 
readers as readers are likely to be unfit 
for literature.” The same shallow rea- 


_ they allow. 


‘“‘To the pure all things are pure,” is ap- 
plied by advocates of theatrical and pic- 
torial indecencies to the license which 


_ Harper, has said of fiction may be said 
of much of our current journalism— 


soning, ‘Evil be to him who evil thinks,” ’ 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacitic. 


the death of Rev. Dr. Olmstead, who a | 


What Howells, in August - 


there is a moral decay, a literary nasti- 


ness to be deplored. Alexander, Dumas 
_has recently commended a French au- 
thor who wrote a pure tale, and urges 
him to continue to be ‘‘one of the work- 
ers in the grand literary reaction which 
will soon take place against this eternal 
picture of evil.” Religious journalism 
has direct influence on secular journal- 
ism. Men like the late Dr. Olmstead 
steadily resisted sophisms like 
those of Mr. Field, and pleaded for 
healthful and helpful literature for the 
people. | 
Professor Felix Adler of this city has 
lately advocated suicide in certain exi- 
gencies, and the killing of others who 
suffer from incurable disease. He 
would have judicial inspection and then 
the cup of relief administered. But a 
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pure literature and not a follower of RECORDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Eugene Field, who censures Lady Bur- | 
THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


stories which her husband had translat- |. 
ed as specimens of Oriental literature. as 


This is our eighteenth annual meet- 
It would be very agreeable to us, 


as memory runs over the past, to gather: 


up some of the marked incidents of 
these receding years, to look back to the 
time when from the timid beginnings, in 
1873, we are now able to see much 4c- 
complished. Our Broosa school no long- 
er a dream, our two native California 
girls, sent out by our own efforts, and 
doing such blessed work—all this and 
much more it would be pleasant to re- 
view; but, as this is not the work of this 
hour, we must confine ourselves to the 
fragment embraced in the last year, 
which has not. been an eventful one. 
Some have come, and some have gone, 
with the usual greetings and partings. 
Death has not summoned any of our 


number hence, and the same faces have 


step further, and we may legalize abor- | 


tion and other forms of infanticide, to 
cover the shame of secret sin, or to 


avert the burden of offspring where pov- . 


erty exists, as is the custom in heathen 
lands. The suggestions are frankly and 
boldly broached, and pertinently termed 
by a contemporary, ‘‘The barbarism of 
atheistic thought.” Some years ago a 


paper was read before our national . 


Medico Legal Society on “Zuthanasia 


in articulo morts,” in which I argued | 
that the physician had no right to. 
abridge life an hour, even though his. 
patient be in agony. Judge Davis of 
the Supreme Court, who was present, . 


confirmed this view. The use of an- 


‘odynes is right, but the coup de grace we . 
cannot give, though we are often impor- ; 


tuned to doit by the patient and his. 


friends. Coming”as I did, a little while 
ago, from heathen communities, where 
Professor Adler’s theory has long been 
put in practice, the coincidence is strik- 
ing, and recalls the question once put to 
me in China, ‘Are we going to Chris- 


heathenize us 2?” 


ries of some who no more frequent it. 
It. was pleasant to see and hear the ven- 
erable octogenarian who founded it, 
thirty-four years ago this month, still at 
his post, humble, watchful and waiting 
the Master’s call, The beloved George 
Muller is eighty-six in a few weeks, I 
heard him preach last year in India 
“with even ‘more force than when he 
‘spoke in my pulpit in Brooklyn in 1877, 
on his first visit here. That was his 
fifteenth long missionary journey, and 
‘took two years, seven months, ‘the dis- 
tance 36,602 miles: His sixteenth was 
a continental one, about. ten months 
long, ending early this summer; preach- 
ing mainly in the German tongue. His 
physical strength is phenomenal, as is 
his simple, childish faith in God. ‘Six 
and a quarter million dollars have come 
to him for his institutions the past fifty- 
seven yéars, without the personal solici- 
tation of any. Inthe schools 115,753 


have been taught, and 8,271 different . 


orphans have been supported. Such a 
life is sublimely historic. 


September 2, ‘1891. 


| 
It-is reported, that Balmaceda escaped 
from Valparaiso by getting on board the 
cruiser. San Francisco, disguised as a 
drunken American sailor. He was as- 
' sisted by Admiral Brown. It is thought 
that this will mcrease the bitter‘ feeling 


Citizens, he feel 
not think it ‘‘strange— , in Chile toward the United States Gov- 


|own nation for the slaughter. Our gov- 
| €rnment is in poor business’ protecting 


‘tianize the heathen, or are they going to 


gathered around our official board and 
at our general meetings, with the pleas- 
ant exception of an occasional new face 
from time totime. In this we recog- 
nize the good hand of our God upon 
us. We have not yet seen the Con- 
gregational house for a permanent place 
of meeting, and so the pleasant parlors 
of our churches in San Francisco and 
Oakland still open their doors to us 
each month. Andin this, perhaps, there 
is a sense of fellowship, as we go to each 
other’s church homes. There has been 
asslight incréase in the average attend- 


ance, which is nearly fifty. The annual | 


meeting in September last was a new de- 
parture. Previously, but an afternoon 
meeting has been held, which has prov- 
en all too short for reports, business, 
etc., although it was supplemented by a 
meeting during the annual sessions of 
the General Association. But, accord- 
ing to an axiom learned in our youth, 
two bodies cannot occupy the same 
place at the same time; so, neither can 
ladies attend two meetings at one and 
the same time. One ear and eye for the 
meetings of the Association, and the 
other for our own meeting, was too 
much of a division; consequently it was 
decided to try the experiment. of expand- 
ing this into an all-day meeting, as was 
done last year, to the satisfaction of all. 
The programme of this meeting has 
been already given. Our meeting in 
‘November was especially taken up with 
the assigning of a definite sum to each 
auxiliary, towards which they were asked 
to aim for the coming year. The Rey. 
Mr. Eddie of Ocean View at this time 
ave some account of the condition of 
e native women on the Congo, where 


he was a missionary for two years. 


| 


In the December meeting, the. case 
of Miss Harwood was considered as a 
missionary to Japan. Miss Harwood, 
who isa daughter of Dr. Harwood of 
Orange, is now in Chicago, in the train- 
ing school under the care of Mrs. Cap- 
-ron, formerly missionary in India. The 
question of mite boxes was discussed at 
this meeting, and it was decided to _pro- 


vide them for the auxiliaries. . Those 


in the form of oranges were fixed upon, 
as being. fit symbols of the richness of 
our golden State in its native products. 
_ At this time, the estimates of the work 
for the current. year, as sent us by Dr. 


Alden of the American Board, were read 


and approved. Ihe especial feature of 
the February meeting was a biographical 


E. Goode |. 
conservative, and held fast to the truth | hue, ie Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S. F. 


dence, which have thus directed their 
steps. These narrations are often of ex- 


sisters who are thus led to leave home 
and native land, with all it has of enjoy- 
ment and opportunity for the young, to 
sit down by the degraded and the ignor- 
ant, to teach them of the Christ who 
came to save them, as well as ourselves. 

In June, we had the pleasure of wel- 
coming Mr. and Mrs. William H. Gulick, 
from the mission in Spain, and on June 
12th a reception was tendered to them 
| in the First Congregational Church, Oak- 
land. Mrs. Gulick has the care of our 
girls’ school in San Sebastian, and had 
recently arrived from the East. We wel- 
come them to this gathering on their re- 
turn from Honolulu. 

About two hundred were present at this 
reception, and broke bread together, or, in 


lunch. As Mrs. Gulick spoke to us of 
the school in which we are interested, we 
felt that we could, in reality, see before 
us the dark-eyed Spanish girls they have 


these girls, and their very marked intel- 
ligent and pleasing faces in a Christian 
school seem to assure us that Spain’s 
fair daughters will yet become champions 
of the true cross, and the true religion it 
represents. | 

At the August meeting, Mrs. Brewer 
‘spoke of Mrs. Logan’s desire for a print- 
ing press on Ruk. Previously, each 
book and Bible lesson must be patiently 
copied out in manuscript. Only three 
books are yet printed in this language, 
beside the Bible. Judge Haven’s Bible- 
class in the First church, Oakland, has 
purchased and sent this press, which will 


Thus we complete the circuit of the 
months, with the subjects that have in- 
terested us. 

Each month we turn 
and_mine, from out 
church, from our Own country, even. 


away from me 


pleasant surroundings to the kraals of 
Africa; to the jungles and heated plains 


shines upon. 


regular meetings. And the out-going 
missionaries on their first entrance upon 
| the untried fields have nothing to tell of 
novel experiences, but they do tell us of 
the leadings of God’s Spirit and provi- 


ceeding interest, and draw out our hearts 
|in great tenderness and love for these 


other words, sat down to a bountiful 


mark a new era in the work on Ruk. | 


75. The numbers in 1889 were 377; in 
1890, 302; in 1891, 391. On these we 
mainly depend for information in regard 
to this work in our Own denomination. 
Outside of these we have the A/ission- 
ary Review, which is one of the leading 
magazines of the day, from a literary point 
of view as well. 
THE TREASURY. 

The results of our ingathering- will 
soon be set before us by our Treasurer. 
Schemes of finance enlist the attention 
of many bigger people than we are, and 
it seems necessary from time to time to 
adopt new methods for raising the need- 
ed money for our pledges. “There are 
no birds in last year’s nest,” and often 
a plan that has worked well in years 
past seems to have lost its efficiency. 

Oranges are distributed, barrels with 
texts of Scripture in them, “‘thank-offer- 


ings” with a brief mention of especial — 


causes for thankfulness, personal visita- 
tion—all these, or other methods, must 
be tried from time to time. It will not 
do to say, ‘“‘Oh, it will come,” “We must 
have faith,” etc. It will not come, un- 
til that brighter day dawns, without effort 


gathered. We have had photographs of ! 


We take ourselves away from these } 


| 


and wise planning for it, and even the 
hardest of all, using what persuasive 
powers we have. We are given tongues, 
dear sisters, to use for Him, and with 
many an idle word that we say, shall we 


not fill our speech with some’ words for 


Christ and his Church? . 
The objects to which we are pledged 
this year are as follows: 


Zulu Mission. 

Salary Mrs. Holbrook............. $450 
Broosa, 

Salary .Mrs, Baldwin.......... $396 

Aid to Girls’ School, .....:.... 44 

Greek teacher......... 

Pwel amd 176 

Total for Broosa..................$880 
Japan. 

Salaries Miss Gunnison and Miss 

Denton...... $1,350 

Micronesia, 

Expenses of Morning Star......... $500> 


Madura Mission. 

Work of Mr. and Mrs, J, C. Perkins. $500 
Spain, 

Aid to Girls’ School in San Sebastian$500 


American Board to add for Broosa.$264. 


We have also received a request for a: 


of India; to the fields in Austria, home in Matsuyama for Miss Gunnison... 
where women and cattle draw the plow Towards this note I applied the legacy 
side by side; to the famine-stricken of $1,000 we received from the estate 
multitudes of China, where the mission- of Mrs. Richards. 
ary must look into the pitiful faces of jects which have lain on our hearts for 
starving children and their helpless many years. This Society was organiz- 
mothers; then to the not less difficult ed in 1873, after twenty-three years of 
phase of religion in Japan; and see our ‘continuous and exclusive work for 
sisters, like the good Samaritan, lifting Christ in this our beloved State—work 
up the fallen and ministering “in His that must still go on while life lasts. "It 
Name” to the poor and degraded of our was then thought (in ’73) that the time 
own sex in every nation that the sun had come when we, as women, should 


These are the ob- 


take some part in efforts in this direc- 


This isthe work of one hour in each tion that our sisters were engaged in, in 
month, to quicken our hearts into loving the East. Some sympathy, some money, 
sympathy and prayer for those who thus some prayers were the rather vague 
left us. Will any one say, “This is a hopes with which we began this work. 
waste of time and money as well, Let But, as has been said of our Pilgrim 
these young women stay at home, where fathers and mothers, “they builded bet- 
there is enough to do.” We have in ter than they knew,” so it may be said » 


California. over 7000 women in our of this Woman’s Board—“they builded 


gave His life. 


ty to aid in this blessed work. Another 
‘has gone from a home of comfort ‘and 
of love, at no expense to any Board or 


heart to say, “Lét them stay at home for 


This is the grande&t work ever un- 
dertaken by women, and we are glad 


"every day that we have a share’ in it. 


From the days of sweet Harriet Newell, 
‘whose gtave has been ‘so mighty in its 
silent eloquence from the Isle of France, 


church. While the’ other'6997 have the | 


| work here.” Rather; shall not we who’ 
are of this- large mumber say to ¢hem, 
| "Go as the Lord leads you; we will look 
after the work you leave behind here.” 


“to these our days, how many consé-| 


crated women havé gone to carry some ~ 


knowledge “of Christ,’ some hope of 
‘heaven, some light’ on the darkened 


sketch of .our Mrs. Holbrook of South pathway of women pagan lands! 
Africa,;, written by her mother. Mrs. ‘Our sourées of inspiration are, first, the 


‘Holbrook was a Mt. Holyoke. girl, which 
almost assures us, without. the saying it, 
of ber fitness intellectually and spiritual- 
A. letter from our Miss Fay was had, 
telling us of the great meeting in Hart- 
and of Miss Child's 


¢ 


Occastonat. ‘| ful, paper on: “ Aggressive Work,” which 


every Christian should read, Such was 
the feeling of the needs and demands 


blessed ‘Book from’ which: the’ Church 


-has' Her’ tnarching “orders—“The’ Bible 
_is the hand-book of missions,” says one; 


‘second, ‘our* inspiration comes from in- 
formation. We'have no interest ‘in that 
‘of which ' we ‘know ‘nothing. © And so 


“we have” our magazines; which"! we 


‘Way’ before’ you éath year’: The 


Missionary ‘Herald; which” gives’ us 
-an outlook over the whole’ field’ of the 


Congregational churches. members of better than they knew.” 
this body—the Church for whom He! The carrier pigeon, beating far away 
Out of this seven thou- the’ precious messagé, surely returns 


sand we have two sent out by this socie- ' home again; and so'the teturned bless- 


ing comes to usin the enlargement of 
our hearts, and the more unselfish love 
to Christ and his church, both at home 
and abroad. In the grand future, which 


Siibsequently, we were asked’ 


they tell us lies before us in material — 


things, will there not also be a great ad- 
vance in the kingdom of our God, when 
money will pour into the Lord’s treasury 
as in royal David’s time, till the people 
had to be restrained from giving? 
These are the underlying thoughts 


that have come to us in the routine 


work of our Board of Missions for the 
year 1891. J. C. Smrru, Rec. Sec. 


- Native Sons.—Mrs. A. S. Quinton, 
President of the National Women’s In- 
dian Association, while in this city a few 
weeks since, organized a branch of that 


Association to work. for the Indians of — 
Northern California, In the northern 


part of Humboldt county are the Hoopa 


‘Indians, for whom the Association pro- 


“upon us, as set forth in this paper, that a American’ Board; the A/isston’ ‘Studies, ‘yorest may be called out. William Beck- 


rising vote was called for, as,to whether ‘which area’ great ‘aid’ to sociéties’‘in 


‘we, would try to add twenty-five. per cet 

to our previous gifts. This was respond- 
ed to ,by nearly every lady present. 
‘Whether the ‘societies have done this 


the study of missions; the’ Mission Day 
“Spring (635 ‘copies’ are taken on this 
Coast), a beautiful little illustrated paper 
for the children; and and Light, 


will, appear from our treasurer’s report. which is peculiarly’ ‘our’ own magazine, 
‘ernment. We should suppose it would. Be ‘In April, at the Third church, San edited, as it is, by women, and confined 
“Balmaceda’s evil course brought on a Francisco, we were favored. by the pres- .entirely to woman’s work.. We are rep- 


ence of two missionaries en route for 
Japan—Miss Parmelee of Ohio, and 
Miss Adams, of New Hampshire. . This 


- ment, which we file.each month. 


resented in this by. a four-page’ depart- 
We 
have an increase in the numbers .taken 


is the only time during the year.in which on this coast from year to year, until last , 


“we: have had a real missionary in our year. Then there was a falling off of © 


sto labor. Conditions are favorable 
or a grand missionary work among them 
and their neighbors, the Klamaths. It 
is proposed to establish an industrial 
school under the care of an unsectarian 
mission. A mass, meeting in that inter- 
est will be held soon in this city, when 
it is hoped a general attendance. and in- 


with, 2 Hoopa Indian, and a devout 


Christian, presented the subject at the 
Methodist. Ministers’ meeting, ard the 
Congregational Club last Monday week, 


earnéstly: for the help of 


Christian people for fis unfortunate race. 
He was, passing through. the city on his 
way to the Indian school near Salem, 
Oregon, where he goes to join his chil- 


dren, and fusther qualify himself to aid 


his people. 


Com. 
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YCISCO, CaL. 


[Wepwespay, | SEPTEMBER 16, 1891. 


Miss’ Work, 


This d ment is opened and conducted in the inter- 
est of our Pacific Coast Sunday-Schools. A letter or arti- 
- cle from some one of our District Superintendents will 
appear each week. An invitation is also extended to 
pastors, Sunday-School superintendents, or others, to 
contribute any articles or items of interest to this column 


Cc. S.S. & P.S. DIRECTORY. 


District Superintendents—Rev, H. P. Case, Los An- 

es, Box 1863 (So.), Cal; Rev. Samuel Greene, 2306 

ourth * Sti Seattle, W ; Rev. W. S. Bell, 
Helena, Mon.; Rev. Loyal L. irt, 757 serge street, 
San Francisco (Central and North), Cal.‘ Rev. Chas. H. 
saga Port'and, Or.; Rev. R. A Rowley, Edmonds; 
Rev. E. J. Singer, Spokane Falls, Wash. 


I have received during July and Aug- 
ust the following additional “Children’s 
Day” contributions : 

Highlands Congregational Sunday-school $5 30 


Avalon 10 0O 

San Bernardino First 415 

Nordhoff § I0 

De Luz Union -" 2 50 
H. P. CAsgE, 


District Superintendent C. S. S. & P. 
S. for Southern California. 

Los ANGELES, Cal., Sept. 4, 1891. 
(Box 1863.) 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL “RALLY DAY.” 


Have we enough calendar days for 
theSunday-school? Perhapsso. There 
is the ‘*Harvest Concert,” Christmas, 
Easter, Children’s Day, and in most 
schools a Sunday-school picnic day. 
What with occasional or regular temper- 
ance, missionary or quarterly review 
concerts, the workers are kept busy 
planning, and the scholars busy in drill- 
_ ing for these extra services. Because of 
this, some schools fail to do their best 
in the regular Bible lesson study. Never- 
theless, I want tocall the attention of our 
Sunday-school workers to another day, 
and I hope it will be put into the Sun- 
day-school calendar, even if some other 
is omitted. It may well be called “Rally 
Day.” Already it is being used in a 
good number of schools. 

Our California Sunday-schools need 
such a day. Summer vacation is not 
only a prevailing custom, but a climatic 
necessity. For two months or more our 
Sunday-schools are greatly diminished 
by the removal of families from their 
homes to the seaside or the mountains, 
Classes are broken up; workers are ab- 
sent, and some schools close altogether. 
A natural result is the loss of interest in 
both scholar and worker, so that ‘on re- 
turning home they are often slow to en- 
ter the school. The public schools have 
no such experiences because vacation 
time is definite, and a day is set for the 
opening of school. Abundant notice is 
given both pupils and teachers, school- 
rooms, furniture and .books are made 
ready, and, moved as by common im- 
pulse, the crowds of children gather at 
quarter pefore nine of the first day of 
school, fall in line and march to their 
desks, eager for the new studies and 
work. 

Without allowing the inference of 
a Sunday-school vacation, I want to 
urge the value of a Sunday-school 
“Rally Day”; a day that shall be look- 
ed forward to with delight and expect- 
by both scholars and teachers. 

When shall we have it? Let it be as 
soon as the people return from their out- 
Ings. Not too early, not to late. A 
~ few Sundays of preparation are needed. 
For us, in Southern California, I recom- 
mend the last Sunday of September. 
By that time everybody will be home. 
Public schools will be in session. The 
extreme heat will be over, and that will 
allow a few weeks for the needed pre- 
paration. Unless you have set some 
other, let us adopt-this date. It will al- 
so be the fitting timeto’review the quar- 
ter's lessons and to preview the coming 
years work. What shall be the pro- 
gramme of the day? 

1. Let there be a roll call. If you 
_have no roll, make out one. Call the 
name and expect a response from every 
officer, teacher and scholar. 

2. Welcome new scholars. Let a 
previous effort be made to secure new 
scholars. Let them be given public 
recognition and enrollment on Rally 
Day. 

3. If it is not contrary to the consti- 
tution of your Sunday-school, let the 
committees be appointed and publicly 
instructed. 

4. Ditto as to officers. 

5. Announce your “‘working plan” for 
the coming months. Before your Sun- 
day-schools are nine months of oppor- 
tunity. What do you propose to do? 
What about securing regular attendance, 
memorizing Scripture, classifying and 
grading? What about ‘“‘the outline les- 
sons” in the Quarterly? Are you going 
to use them? If.so, then announce the 
plan of study and examination. Are 
‘you going to have a Teachers’ Meeting ? 
Announce it on Rally Day. 

6. Make the exercises of the Sunday- 
schoo] hour more interesting than usual. 
Have special music, recitations and ad- 
dresses, if thought helpful. Make the 
hour so full of attraction that those who 
come for the first time will be won to 
permanent attendance, and old members 
‘shall have their enthusiasm revived. 

_ The importance of this day will be 

realized as you make use of it. I shall 
be glad to hear from all schools in my 
district that observe the day, and will 
give all aid possible in preparation for 
it. “The God of heaven will prosper | 
us, therefore we will arise and build.” — 

Los ANGELES. P, Case. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


-Prayer-Meeting Topie for Week Be- 
| ginning Sept. 20, 1891, | 


“BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


“| Subject—“The Shepherd Lord; His 


‘Faithfulness, .Temderness, Strength.” 
(John x >1-18, 275 28.) 


It is. comparing ot things with small a : 


to think of Christ as a Shepherd. Rev. 


parison, were it not that comparisons 
are necessary to our limited ers, 
He who was “in the form of God, yet 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God; he, before whose throne the sera- 
phim do continually cry, “Holy, holy, 
holy,” compared to a shepherd! Yes, 
that we might better understand his 
nature and work. 
‘¢ When Truth in closest words shall fail, © 


Then Truth embodied in a tale 
Will enter lowliest doors.” 


Nothing that is great to man is insig- 
nificant to God. The incarnation of 


of heaven. He came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. We covet 
what men call “popularity”—the shout 
of a crowd, a statue in a park, or a niche 
in the temple of fame; he came, the Di- 
vine Shepherd, to “go after that which 
is lost, until he find it,” (Luke xv: 43 
Col. iii: 11; xiii: 21, 22; Ps. XXili : 
I Pet. 1:25.) 

The advent of the Divine Shepherd 
proves that nothing good is too good to 
be true. That advent has rescued the 
gladiator, freed the slave, sheltered the 


labor from a vulgarity into a dignity and 


aduty. It has created the very concep- 


tion of charity, and broadened the limits 


of a neighborhood to the widest hori- 
zons of the race. He is the Divine 


we are deeply interested in Bethlehem 
where he was born, and Gethsemane 
where he suffered, and Calvary where 
he died, and Olivet whence he ascend- 
ed, yet, as the Divine Shepherd seeking 
the lost, standing beside the rescued, 
helping us in the wilderness journey, 
and sharing our suffering here and now, 
he binds us to himself by cords of love 
never to be severed. Once narrow 
barriers of stream or 
plea for strife. Differences of feature 
and of speech led men to infer that God 
exalted one race above another. But 
the Divine Shepherd in whom ‘“dwelleth 


seeks, with divine faithfulness, the ruin. 
ed race. His faithfulness was more 
than a negation. It was more than 
withholding the bad, suppressing the 
evil, keeping down sin. It was positive 
heart-changing life, actual growth in 
righteousness and grace. Like him, we 
should exhibit our faithfulness in seek- 
ing to save that which is lost. Better 
the chance of the Aforning Star for ship- 
wreck on its voyages of highest purposes 
than to more safely, but idly, exist in an 
inlet or bay. Our lives are bound up 
with other lives. Our deeds, our words, 
our examples, affect other men as surely 


of the great seashore. (I John iii: 16; 
Ex. Xxxili: 14; Ps. xvi : 
42.) 

The tenderness of the Divine Shep- 
herd is real and active. The Supreme 
Lover of the universe is in tenderest re- 
lations to everything thatis. He pleads 
his own love to his brethren as an argu- 
ment for brotherly love among brethren. 
He is not a Christian who only believes 
that Christ died for him. He must also 
perceive that as Christ laid down his 
life for us, we ought to be ready to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.. The 
tenderness of Christ toward us must 
produce tenderness in us toward others. 
Not that we are to make no differences 
between good and bad. .We are to 
make a difference; but if we have the 
Divine Shepherd as a leader, our good- 
ness will make us moré lenient, more 
charitable, more patient. We are com- 
manded to be so glorious in our lives 
that men, seeing us, will glorify God. 


| (Isa. xl: 11; Prov. vili: 20, 21; Matt. 


The strength of the Divine Shepherd 
is the natural complement to faithfulness 
and tenderness It always is, The 
faithful and kind are always influential 
and strong. Graces increase and grow 
in strength in proportion as we try to 
exercise them. Exercise is the grand 
secret of health to many. The exercise 
of Christian graces is the grand secret 
of strength in Christian life. 

** Is the heart a living power? 

Self-contained its strength sinks lows 


It can only live by loving; 
And by serving, love will grow. 


Love, practical love, atoning love, was 
the power of God in Christ for the sal- 
vation of the world. In us it becomes 


power with men, and the best proof that 
'we are the sons of God. Being en- 


nobled_ ourselves, we ennoble others; 
strengthened ourselves, we ,strengthen 
others. ‘‘ Ye who are strong,” remem- 
ber those who are weak. Do something 
for Jesus. Do anything for Christ. Re- 
member the storied knight who, with 
lofty aspirations, went to King Arthur, 
and was only deputed to help the cook 
in the kitchen. But, with reverence for 
and fidelity to the king, he discharged 
his lowly task, remembering that it was 
King Arthur’s kitchen. So, whether you 
teach a. class in Sunday-school. out.on 
the frontier, or climb as a ‘King’s. Daugh- 
ter some rickety staircase to visit pover- 
ty, Or asa servant of Jesus walk/a hos- 
pital ward to alleviate. pain and afford 
consolation, you taste the. luxury of do- 
ing good, and feel new 
ing your life. 

Go tol 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes,. 
After its own life-working A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighi ng lips shall make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make theé rich; 
A sick man helped by, thee shall make thee 


“Thou be served thyself by « every sénse_ 


Of ‘service which thou renderest.” nites 
PLYMouTH CHURCH, SAN FR 


erence staggers at the thought of com-4. . 


Christ moved the angels to- song; his 
sorrows hushed the harps and hosannas 


orphan, elevated woman, and ennobled | 


of its obligation from the narrow circle | 


Shepherd of a lost world; and, while 


hill were aj. 


all the fullness of the Godhead bodily” - 


as each sand-grain counts in the unity | | Sore 
the best governed cities in Europe, and 


[For THE 
_Misapprehension. 


All my days are 
In fruitless efforts to pertorm thy will, 
And every night hears me anew lament 
For ungarnered, fruits ungathered 
still; 
Thy sacred voice sounds clearly in my ear, 
*To hate is murder, and to look is sin; 
With brother’s love thy deadliest foeman cheer; 
In act be blameless, pure thy heart within. 
E’en as thyself thy neighbor thou shalt love, 
And as thine own his many burdens bear; : 
All sordia thoughts be lifted far above; 


And O my Master! As if these were not 
Enough to sink my spirit, neath their load, 

I hear thee adding to my hapless lot, 

‘Be thou perfect as thy Father, God. 


JESUS..« 


O tearful soul! How is it, that you fail 
To understand the meaning of my Word,— 
An Israelite, speaking to Israel, 
Enforcing the commandments of the Lord. 
This is not gospel, this only law; 
Law in a light these:scribes had never seen. 
God’s searching eye permits nor slightest flaw 
In those who trust to what their acts = 
been. 
My only aim was thus to make them see 
How far they’came from what the law re- 
quired, 
And so "aa bring despairing ones to me, 
To find the rest and peace their hearts desired; 
‘And these to each believing soul I give 
Not of desert, but freely of my grace. 
Tis not by works of righteousness they live 
And stand approved before my Father’s face. 
Tis true, God’s perfect, huly law proclaims 
—, do and live, transgress and thou shalt 
ie”: ; 
But fallen man can never meet its claims 
Neath the inspection of God’s searching eye. 
My sinless life a righteousness supplies 
For all who yield their hearts in love to me; 
My death presents the fullest sacrifice, 
That law may stand, and guilty man go free. 
“*T am for righteousness, the end of law,” 
And Justice yields her sword to Mercy’s hand, 
While lives and hearts [ seek alone to draw © 
In love and faith; not force by stern com- 
mand. 
Believe and love; this, weary soul, is all 
Your Saviour asks; ’ tis all that you can do; 


trust in me, whatever’ may befall, 


My grace sufficient still shall bear thee 
through, 


O blessed Master! Gracious, loving friend, 
How sweet thy voice, how comforting thy 
words, 
For righteousness thcu art of law the end ? 
This brings me hope, this peace and rest 
affords. | 
Yes, rest! But not in careless, slothful ease; 
Rest from my works to justify with God, . 
But never rest from loving deeds, to please 
Him who, to save me, shed his precious 
blood. 
No rest, perhaps, from conflict fierce with sin, 
But rest in this, that thou art by my side; 
‘Nor rest from seeking other souls to win, 
Through faith, to rest upon the. Crucified. 
And thus, my Saviour, may thy love constrain 
My heart to love, my life that love to prove, 
’Till thy completer rest in heaven I gain, 
And serve thee ever with perpetual love. 
E.C. W. 


OUR ENLARGED CITY AND OUR CITY 
-GOVERNMENT—IL. 


RY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


( Concluded.) 
It has been the general experience of 


it is coming to be recognized in the 
United States, that certain pursuits, like 
the gas supply, electric lighting, water 
supply, and the street-car business, are 
natural monopolies, and that their owner- 
ship and management is a proper func- 
tion of municipal government. Private 
ownership of natural monopolies, on 
which all men are dependent, has been a 
source of injustice in all history, and it 
is a fruitful source of torruption and in- 
justice in our city governments. : 

When individuals own these private 
monopolies of water, gas, and street-rail- 
way service, they have interests necessar- 
ily antagonistic to those of the public, 
and those who ought to be the best citi- 
zens are frequently arrayed against the 
city. It sometimes happens that not 
only the rights, but the safety, of a large 
portion of the populace are made mer- 
‘chandise of by a city council; and fran- 
chises, for which the city might easily 
Secure millions of dollars, are given away 
‘for nothing, or some petty advantage, to 
a few local managers. By making the 
ownership and management of these en- 
terprises public, we remove a cause of 
corruption, and open a field i in the pub- 
lic service for talent. 

In theory, street railway corporations 
occupy the streets of our cities, subject 
to the rule and regulations of the mu- 
nicipalities within whose limits they oper- 
ate. In practice, they own our streets, 
and, to a great extent, govern our mu- 
nicipalities. The public highways and 
most valuable rights of the city have, 
upon application, been handed over by 
these corporations to street railways, with 
hardly a shadow of reservation. In 
Europe these things are differently man- 


‘aged. Strict control is reserved over 


streets and street railways. The city 
either owns them, or they are leased to 
private companies for stated periods, at 
the expiration of which the bare plant 
comes into possession of the city. | 
In Berlin, the charters of all street 
railways expire in 1911, when the lines 
revert to the city.. The same is true in 
the great cities of Vienna, Geneva (Swit- | 
zerland), and Paris. In Great Britain, 
many of the cities own the street rail- 
ways, as Glasgow, Scotland, which has 
now, it is said, the best managed street 
railway in the world. ‘This is also the 
tendency, and becoming the practice, of 
the cities of Australia. In addition to 
these private companies in European 
‘cities having to yield up their plant 
wholly to the city at the expiration of a 
certain ‘time, they pay a yearly sum into |” 
‘the’ municipal treasury, about five per 
cent. of their gross receipts. In many 
of our American Cities, however, no rev- 
enue whatever is asked in return for the 
‘valuable’ franchises. granted for the use 
of the public streets. In the best gov- 
erned cities of the world, the tendency 


| is ‘unmistakably towards municipal own- 


of street railways. ‘In the United 


the practice As, rather, ‘Tail- 


Bi 


Let sweet content thy face unshadowed wear.” 


Vdebt. 


| way ‘of municipalities. The 
| enduranee of the public alone will deter-. 
‘Mine bow much longer these 


monopolies, which are the source of cor- 
ruption in our city governments, shall go 
on controlling the public, or shall be’ 
controlled by the public. All ths dis> 
cussion has a bearing on our 
city of Portland, and upon our oppor- 
tunities and duties of the hour. 

We have entered on a new career of 
reformation and better government, but 
we need not expect that a committee of 
one hundred, or any organized body 
alone, will. carry it forward. There 
‘must be a living thought and persistent 
effort on the part of the great body of 
citizens, or else, no matter how well 
things may begin, they will not end 
well. The laws against gambling, and 


| Sunday laws, can only be enforced when 


there is a public indignation and deter- 
mination that lawlessness and crime 
shall cease, and sworn officers of the 


| law shall do their duty. 


It is necessary that religion should 
teach on this subject, and Christians 
know and do their duty. There are re- 
| ligious questions, educational questions, 
and social questions connected with this 
whole subject, which should claim our 
thoughtful attention. And there are 
services which, however humble our 
sphere, we may hope to be able to ren- 
der to our country, and to our genera- 
tion. We are a money-making people, 
it is true, and Goldsmith was newt when 
he said: 


‘¢ Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


A healthy and .unselfish public spirit 


needs to be cultivated. We want a 
larger number of young men who are 
ambitious of contributing their quota to 
the formation of a healthy public opin- 
ion, and who will willingly bear burdens, 
and take rubs, and forego conveniences, 
if they can in any way advance the na- 
tional welfare. Patriotism is not dead 
among us. There are millions who 
would lay down their lives for their 
country were it threatened by a foreign 
foe, but there are too many who are in- 
different to internal enemies and foes. 
The service to which we are called to- 
day is not a showy service of uniforms, 
gold braid, waving plumes, brass bands, 
and tramp of marshalled squadrons, and 
shake of battle. We are called to the 
greater and more heroic service of wit- 
nessing for truth and integrity in 
our daily lives, in our houses, in 
our shops and business, and in what- 
soever we touch. If there ever was a 
time when it was necessary for the pul- 
pit and the press to bring to men a con- 
sciousness of their every-day duties to 
their country and their generation, this 
is that time. In our late city election 


-we have had great encouragement in 


the attitude of our city press, and in 
the vigorous determination of the best 
citizens to have a clean city government, 
and suppress lawlessness and crime. 
But the good work has just begun. 
The Church must teach men that to be 
good citizens is as much their duty as to 
be good Christians. Every Christian 
man who is a citizen of the Republic 
must acknowledge the claims of his 
country to be as sacred as those of the 
Church. 

We ought to be touched to the quick 
as citizens and Christians, in reading 
what our friendly critic, Professor Bryce, 
says, that the “true faults of American 
democracy area certain commonness of 


‘mind, want of elevation in the conduct 


of public affairs, an apathy among the 
luxurious classes with regard to public 
duty, and a great laxity in the manage- 
ment of public business.” 

Are we not getting tired of the des- 
potism of the ring and the political 
boss? Are we not utterly weary of per- 
mitting the lower classes of political 
workers to determine who shall be our 
rulers? The resolve should be record- 
ed that this city of Portland shall have 
a new birth—not only in enlarged 
boundaries and increased population, 
but a new birth in municipal dignity, 
economy and competency, more con- 
science and public spirit, and less cor- 
ruption in municipal affairs, more up- 
right politics, and, ultimately, no boss 
politics, and no saloon politics at all. 
In this hope let us renew our allegiance 
to our city and our nation on aed altars 
of our religion. 


CaNnaDa’s Growinc Dest.—The rap- 
id, the startling growth of the. debt of 
Canada, which has increased from $78,- 
209,742 in 1870, to $238,000,000 in 
1890, with a population almost at a 


standstill and a stagnant trade, has | 


struck calm, impartial observers with the 
idea that there has been something wrong 
in the government of a peaceful young 
state of enormous extent and great nat- 


ural resources. Of course, a large por- | 


tion of this debt was incurred for the 


_construction of railways, improvements | 


of canals, and similar political and com- 
mercial works; but the results or returns 


do not compensate for the vastness of | 


the new debt, with its oppressive load of 
interest. They freely comment upon the 
fact that whilethe United States have re- 
duced their debt trom $59 to $16.50 
per head in twenty years Canada has 
Tun up hers from $21 -to 
England Magazine, 


Floor for the new building of| 
rancisco Young Men’s Chris- | 


the San 
tian Association, to be erected on the 
‘corner, of Ellis and Mason streets, have | 
been adopted by the Committee. The | 
old Norfolk stables, on the new lot, coal 
sheds, dwelling house, etc., have been | 
sold and will be torn down immediately. 
The institution, will need about $50,000 
more 


{Py 


enlarged 


FRANCISCO TO GLAS- 


BY REY. B. EDDIE. 


Micursied of over over six thousand miles 
lies before us, across a continent and an 
ocean, Like life’s journey, it looks long 
only in prospect.” The miles, like the 
years, fly quickly. 

The loveliest spot on the continent— 
San Francisco Bay—lies nearest home. 
But its beauties become so common 
that they fail to be noticed by those 
who are familiar with them. On our 
way eastward we crossed the bay in the 
evening. The brightness of the setting 
sun is softened: by a thin veil of mist 
spread over both land and water. The 
twilight lingers long and lovingly. On 
our right, valleys and hills covered with 
grain and orchards stretch in endless 
succession; on our left is the Bay, its 
wavelets breaking in soft cadence on 
the beach. Beyond the gleaming water 
rise the hills, and overlooking all, like a 


giant guarding the lovely scene, stands | 


Mt. Tamalpais. By the time we reach- 
ed Benicia Ferry, where the train was 
transported bodily by the huge ferry- 
boat, darkness had fallen. 


‘*‘Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” | 


Her dim light was only sufficient to |} 


show us the outlines of orchards and 
farms, villages and towns, as we rushed 
through the Sacramento Valley. Next 
morning we awoke among the Sierra 
Nevada mountains as the great pine 
trees were emerging from the obscurity 
into which night had plunged them. 
The morning air of the mountains— 
how exhilarating! The sun first lights 
the snowy peaks which gleam like pol- 
ished silver; then the lower summits are 
lighted, one-by one, Still downwards 
travel the sun’s rays, till the lowest val- 
leys are flooded by them. 

Different from the Coast, where the 
vegetation is dried up by the summer 
heat and drought, here everything is 
fresh and green. Flowers of many col- 
ors are scattered among the pale green 
grass, and beautifully overshadowed by 
the darker green of the pines. Amidst 
this abundance of life, scattered about 
are many trees, gaunt, bleached, leafless, 
their bare branches stretched out im- 


ploringly like skeleton fingers, as if beg- 


ging for pity. So, we thought, stands 
the man whose soul is deal, a man only 
in form, a man yet lacking the most es- 
sential element of being and of man- 
hood—life. 

The scenery of these Californian Alps 
beggars all description. The perfect 
beauty of nature is marred only by the 
touches of man. It is tantalizing to 
look out on the stately trees and ponder- 
ous rocks, leaves of the Book of Nature 
written by the finger of God—and the 
writing is the writing of God—and to 
see those beautiful leaves disfigured by 
the paint brush of some advertising van- 
dal. Even on the summit of the Sierra 
Nevadas we cannot look out on a piece 
of beautiful scenery without being re- 


-minded that we ought to take ‘tHood’s” 


Sarsaparilla,” use ‘St. Jacob’s Oil,” or go 
somewhere to buy our summer clothing. 
If regard for mature does not, can noth- 
ing else stop such foolish enterprise ? 
We pass. deep, gloomy canyons, 
charming stretches of meadowland, 
beautiful lakelets, images of perfect re- 
pose, and brawling torrents of pure, 
clear water hurrying on forever. 
in these lonely spots are many tokens of 
man’s presence and power—railroads 
and mines, saw-mills and flumes, tele- 


graph wires and snow-sheds, 


~ Mark Guy Pearse, : the famous Wesley- 
an preacher and evangelist, has been 
visiting Australia. 
ducted by him there have been, very 
successful. His closing. service at Syd- 


_ney was attended by six thousand peo- 


ple. A characteristic and striking pray. 
er was Offered in his behalf at one of 
the meetings by a Cornish Methodist, a 


part of which, as reported in an Aus- 


tralian paper, was as follows: ‘“O Lord, 


bless the minister that’s come amongst 


us. Thou knawest who we do mane, 
Lord. Bless.un, Lord! Bless he that’s 
goin’ to preach and leckshur to us! 
Thou knawest who we do mane, Lord. 
’Tes Mest Guy Fawkes. Bless un Lord.” 


Hopkins Academy 


_OAKLAN 


If you. want a thorough, first:class. school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 


boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 


gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Send for catalogue to 


BELMONT HALL, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


| iA first-class Boarding and Day School tor 

‘ls and young ladies. Beautiful grounds 
10 acres); TRefined Obristian home in a: de- 
Ti 


htful climate. Departments in music, art, 


Sev 


And 


The services con- 


-| Seminary 


IRVING 


; 
fl 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE, 


Walia Wash. 


Fall term opens September 7, 1891. 

Classical, Literary. Scientific, Preparatory, 
Normal, Music and Business Courses. In- 
struction in Art. ’ 

Homes for young men and young women. 
Expenses very low. For further information 
address the President. 


PROF. De FILItPPE. graduate ot the Acad- 
emies of Paris and Madrid, continues to give 
pessoas instruction in Spanish and Freneh, by 


is simplified, practical metbod, savin months 

of study. ‘* UNIQUE” method of aequiring for- 

eign languages, where students have not the op- 

portunity to practice. Fine library and foreign 

free to scholars. Apply from 10 to 11 
. M., 8to5, or 8to9 P. M. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Kindergarten and primary for little girls and 
boys. The summer term will commence 
Monday, July 27,1891. Students prepared 
for the State University and other colleges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oakland. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 


COLLEGE OOURSE corresponds ves y 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA OAL. 


DR. POSEY 
Has removed his office to 


106 STOCKTON STREET. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Fundays: 10 to i2. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


WAN WESss 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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1222 PimeSt.,. § San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction O 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instraction the 
choicest ; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 34. Send for circulars. | 


he alta 7.7 A School for Girls. 


Opens Avcust 4, 1891, aT BERKELEY, CALA 
; HOMER B. SPRAGUE, President. 
&@ Fincst School Building and Furniture ia America. 


Field Seminary ' 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Haring fr Young. Ladi 


QTUDENTS prepared pod: tor college. The 
twentieth -year will begin July 29, 1991. 


‘Mrs. M. B. Principal. 
THE: PACIFIC 


REY. A. BENTON, 
REV. G aves D.D., 
BEY. Ww. W. LO VEJOY, ‘DD. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1891. | 


‘Tae PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


Circle, 


Washday. 


On Monday, when the weather’s fine, 

All glistening in the bright sunshine, 

The weekly wash hangs on the line— 
The wash that comes so rapidly! 


The lace-trimmed garments hang outside, 
The rags in holes and corners hide— 
And this we call housewifely pride; 

*¢ The best foot foremost,” certainly. 


The shirts our anxious thoughts command; 
We scrutinize each neck and band, 
For retribution is at hand 

When these are not immaculate. 


A sudden thunden-cloud draws nigh; 

How quickly do the clothespins fly! 

The garments may be wet or dry— 
We dare not risk uncertainty. 


Sometimes the clothesline is too frail— 

The garments show a muddy trail; 

No laundress can refrain a wail 
Beholding this catastrophe. 


In winter, how the icy air 

Will stiffen every garment there! 

Who doesn’t know they crack and tear 
When handled howe’er tenderly? 


One wish, at least, all housewives share, 
United in a heartfelt prayer— 
‘¢ Propitious Fates, may it dawn fair 
Upon my weekly washing-day!” 
—Good Housekeeping. 


WHICH IS THE GREATEST ? 


“Mother,” cried a bright, active-look- 
ing boy as he rushed into the room 
where his mother was sitting, “we have 
been arguing, and, as we can not come 
to an agreement, we have, as usual, de- 
cided that you should settle the matter.” 

“And who are ‘we’ my son?” 

“Tames and Arthur, of course.” — 

At this moment the boys to whom the 
above names belonged also came into 
the room. | 

The room in which they were assem- 
bled had few of the comforts of a room 
of our day, for our story is of the old 
Puritan times, not the first hard days, 
but yet before the time when homes were 
luxuriously furnished. A low, square 
room, with the beams overhead, colored 
to a rich dark brown by the smoke 
which the poorly constructed chimney 
permitted often to escape into the room; 

two small windows; necessary articles of 
furniture, plain, but not as stiffly set as 
one could see in many houses. Guns, 
with deers’ antlers, ornamented the wall, 
and these were all, except that in a plain 
frame hung the portrait of a little girl of 
exquisite loveliness. It lighted up the 
place, and gave an air of refinement and 
delicacy to its severe surroundings. It 
was the portrait of the only daughter, 
painted by a fine artist, who had, from 
curiosity, visited the colonies, and who, 
attracted by the great beauty of the 
child, had requested permission to paint 
her portrait. And now the little daugh- 
ter was only a dream, save for the pict- 
ure. One could see a strong resemblance 
between mother and daughter, for Faith 
Winters, her boys thought, was beautiful 
among women. She looked up witha 
gentle smile to her boys, John, seven- 
teen, eager, anxious; James, sixteen, a 
shade more quiet; Arthur, gentle, loving, 

on whom the mother-heart safely rested. 

A little more quiet, my sons. What 
am Ito decide?” ‘Why, mother,” re- 
plied John, we have had an excited dis- 
cussion since school closed, as to faith, 
hope, charity. I know the Bible says, 
the greatest of these 1s charity,’ but I 
insist that faith is the most important— 
faith in one’s self How can we even 
try to work—” 

“That is what I tell him, mother,” 
broke in James. “Of course, one can 
not work or strive unless one has hope 
to begin with. Hope buoys you up, 
even when faith is almost gone.” 

Without replying, the mother turned 
to the youngest. | 

“And what does Arthur think ?” 

“Ah, mother, I cannot talk as my 
brothers can; but if we love everybody, 
and any one needs our assistance, we 
do not stop to ask if we have faith in 
in them, or hope that they are worthy of 
our efforts; we only know that they are 
those for whom Christ died, and we can- 
not avoid loving them.” 

The mother looked down on the gen- 
tle boy with a smile, as he sat in his 
favorite seat, a low stool by her knee; 
then the smile changed to a slight, al- 
most imperceptible sigh, as she glanced 
up at her two other sons. Noble, true, 
boys, she knew them to be, but as yet 
every aspiration, every ambitious thought 
was for the world alone. ) | 

“Well, mother, what is it?” said 
John. 

“My sons, I can give you but one re- 
ply, from an authority higher than mine. 
‘But the greatest of these is love.’” 

A frown gathered on John’s brow, 
and James looked. less hopeful; but 
Puritan households were too rigid in’ 
their ideas of obedience for the-hasty 
thought to be converted into words. 

“I think we felt almost certain as to 
your decision, mother, before we asked 
you,” said James. “It is natural to wish 
to be loved; hope does not exclude love, 
but unless high, earnes: hope is the 
foundation, one can accomplish but lit- 
tle with love.” 

‘All I have to say,” interrupted John, 
“sive me faith in myself, and I do not 
fear for the future. I. will conquer it, 
and make a name of which you shall all 
be proud, in this new home of ours.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, ‘thank God 
for a free land and the faith in a glorious 
future.” 

For a while the subject that had so 
occupied their attention was forgotten in 
the animated conversation that ensued 
about the future of their country. Dur- 
ing the last few years so many desirable 
emigrants had come, towns were spring- 


ing from want of provision had disap- 
peared, so that many, with almost pro- 
phetic. vision, were foretelling the future 
prosperity and renown of their land. 

“My boys,” said the mother, “we 
must stop talking; it is time to bring the 
cows, to prepare the supper. Arthur, 
you make the fire and assist mother. 
Before we separate, my sons, I will make 
a’ proposition. Let this subject drop 
now, and ten years from to-day, jf our 
lives are spared and you are still firm in 
your convictions, we will again converse 
on this subject, and we can then decide 
which has had the happiest and most 
useful life.” 

“But, mother, happiness is not every- 
thing!” burst out John. 

“No, my son; but an unselfish life 
must be a happy one. You will all be. 
men in ten years. Shall we drop this 
subject to renew it then ?” 

With a smile and a kiss to the mother, 
each boy assented. 


Ten years have passed’ away, and 
again we glance at the colonies. Many 
have been added to their numbers, and 
the sun shines brightly on a prosperous, 
happy people. Comforts and luxuries 
unknown in the early days are common. 
The home of the Winters has partaken 
of a general change. The front yard is 
filled with the dear old-fashioned flowers. 
As you look in at the door, you will see 
that some of the old stiffness has disap- 
peared, and the surroundings are a more 
suitable frame for the mother as she sits 
in the usual chair awaiting the entrance 
of her boys. A picture or two on the 
walls, curtains at the windows, flowers on 
a stand, and the sweet face of the little 
daughter still smiling upon you from the 
same old spot. Peace and quiet brood 
over all, and you feel that this is a true 
home. Time has dealt so gently with 
Faith Winters, that it is difficult to real- 
ize that ten years have gone into the 
past since we last looked upon her. 
There is the same calm brow, clear eyes, 
pure face, as of yore. Steps and pleas- 
ant voices are heard, and with the old 
sweet smile the mother greets her boys. 
Men as they now are, there is much to 
remind one of the boys of ten years 
ago, except that in John’s face is an un- 
satisfied expression. Lovingly they 
greeted the mother, who, evidently, had 
lost none of her preciousness to them. 
‘Can it be that ten years have elapsed, 
my sons,” said Mrs. Winters, “since that 
day that I requested you not to resume 
the subject upon which we were speak- 
ing, until this time? We have all been 
spared, and now we are ready to hear 
whether your youthful dreams have been 
realized. John, you are the oldest,” 
and as she raised. her eyes to her fine- 
looking son, a shadow for one moment 
passed over her face. ‘‘My boy, is your 
faith in yourself and in your own abili- 
ties as strong as ever ?” 

“Ah, mother,” and the strong face 
worked with emotion, “until the last few 
months my life has been a failure. Faith 
in myself, not faith in God, was all that 
I thought I needed. While not despis- 
ing the love of my companions, I felt 
that [I was superior to many of them, 
that if they did not choose to love me, 
I was strong enough to stand alone. You 
know I won the highest positions in the 
colonies. Even old men have looked 
up to me with respect, and the younger 
men have envied my talents and in- 
fluence. But they only chose me be- 
cause. they knew me to be honest, and. 
that I, better than any other, could in-- 
sure the success of the colonies. A few 
months ago the thought came to me, ‘I 
must make my decision.’ Am I satis- 
fied? Is my life what I had hoped to 
make it? Alas! it was not. For many 
days I had no rest, but that I can not 
speak of.” 

The: mother, with a look of sympathy, 
laid her hand upon the hand of her.son. 

last,” he spoke in a low voice, 


‘peace and trust in God’s wonderful | 


love came, and then I won the love of 
sweet Ruth White, and now I know the 
greatest of these is love.” ! 
The mother’s eyes were not the only 
ones moistened with tears when John 
ceased speaking. After a moment’s si- 
lence she turned to James. 
“My son, what have you to tell us?” 
James’ face, always hopeful, clouded 
a little, and he hesitated :for a moment, 
then spoke in his cheery voice. ‘*Moth- 
er, dear, I have given my principle, as 
you know, a fair trial. Nothing has 
ever daunted me. 
not, perhaps, been as far-reaching as 
John’s. 
and hope has ever urged me forward. 
You know that I have succeeded as the 
world goes. My hopeful disposition has 
never let me see an obstacle in the way, 
but I have found. out in these ten years 
that though hope occupies a high plane, 
yet that a heart filled with love for.God 
and man”—he glanced at Arthur as he 
spoke—‘can surpass all that faith and 
hope can accomplish. While I have 
not found such a one to fill my heart as 
my brother has, I have my mother, 
whose faithful love has convinced me 
that ‘the greatest of these is Jove.’ ” 
The man, still a boy to his mother, 
stooped and kissed her fair brow. _ 
‘Thank you, my son, for your appre- 
ciation. I am honored, indeed, if I 
have led my boy to see and believe the 
great gospel truth. We scarcely need 
ask what Arthur has to say,” she added, 
looking at her fair; slight boy who so 
much resembled her. 


“Dear mother,” Arthur replied with a 


fond caress, “I did not have to change 
my viéws, only to hold fast to what I al- 
ready firmly believed. The profession 
I have chosen, a minister of God's 
Word, grows dearer to me every day. 


My ambition has}. 


But I had set a goal before me | Selves about them.” 


erring, to draw precious souls to Christ, 
needs a heart filled with love. Though 
faith and hope may almost fail, love will 
cling and never loosen its‘ hold. It is to 
this alone that I attribute what little suc- 
cess I may have had. If God spares 
my lite, I hope to bring many trophies 
to his feet—brought there by this one 
quality, which to me transcends and 
overshadows every other. Love will 
yet conquer this world and bring it into 
loyal allegiance to its Master and King.” 
_ How well the mother and brothers 
knew what Arthur’s life had been; none 
so low, none so debased, but that he, 
by the influence of this mighty power, 
exhibited so plainly in his own life, had 
brought them out of darkness into God’s 
marvellous light. 

For a long time they sat in silence, 
and then the mother’s voice gently and 
tremulously breathed out: ‘And now 
abideth these three, faith, hope, love; 
but the greatest of these is /ove.”—New 
York Observer. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


‘The man who has no family ties, no 
sympathizing companions, no genial re- 
lations with his fellow-men, is very prop- 
erly said to be “alone in the .world.” 
But such utter isolation can only be the 
result of volition. Even the unfortunate 
who has outlived all who were nearest 
and dearest to him, and can say with 
the “lone Indian” Logan, !* Not a drop 
of my blood runs in the viens of any liv- 
ing creature,” may find friends who will, 
in part, at least, supply the places of the 
dead. | 

We hear sometimes of people who have 
been soured by misfortune or injustice 
retiring from the world. The more fools 
they! The world can do without them, 
but they cannot so well do without the 
world. The more they mope in solitude 
the more unhappy they must necessarily 
become, for man is constitutionally gre- 
garious and social, and cannot live a her- 
mit life without violating the conditions 
upon which his mental health depends. 
‘lhe most terrible punishment which the 
law can inflict ypon a criminal is the liv- 
ing death of perpetual solitary confine- 
ment. What downright idiocy, then, it 
must be to seek in lonleiness a balm for sor- 
row. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the con- 
solations of religion may be enjoyed by 
those who abandon the active duties of 
life, and seclude themselves from their 
fellow-men, We doubt the truth of this 
theory. Religion, vea/ religion, is ac- 
tive, social, beneficent ; not inert, mo- 
rose, anc selfish; it seeks to heal the 
sorrows of o¢hers, and does not waste it- 
self in idly moping over one’s own griev- 
ances.—/Vew York Ledger. 


PATHETIC ORIGIN OF A HYMN. 


Dr. Fawcett, author of the hymn, 
* Blest be the tie that binds,” was the 
pastor of a small Baptist church in York- 
shire, from which he received only a 
meager salary. Being invited to Lon- 
don to succeed the distinguished Dr. 
Gill, he accepted, preached his farewell 
sermon, and began to load his furniture 
on wagons for transportation. When the 
time for departure arrived, his Yorkshire 
parishioners and neighbors clung to him 
and his family with an affection which 
was beyond expression. The agony of 
separation was almost heart-breaking. 
The pastor and his wife, completely 
overcome by the evidence of attachment 
they witnessed, sat downto weep. Look- 
into his face, while tears flowed like rain, 
down the cheeks of both, Mrs. Fawcett 
exclaimed, “Oh John, John, I can’t bear 
this! I know not howto go!” “Nor 
I either,” said he ; ‘‘nor will we go; un- 
load the wagons, and put everything in 
the place where it was before!” The 
people who had cried with grief now be- 
gan tocry with joy. He wrote tothe 
London congregation that his coming 
was impossible ; and ‘so he buckled on 
his armor for renewed toils in Yorkshire 
on a salary less by forty pounds a year 
than that which he declined. ‘To com- 
memorate this incident in his history, Dr. 
Fawcett wrote that hymn,.—Christian 
Flerald. 


CARING FOR SPARROWS. 


A little girl, seeing the servant throw 
the crumbs into the fire, said, ‘Don’t 
you know that God takes care of the. 
sparrows ?” | 
_ “If God takes care of them,” was the 
careless reply, ‘‘we need not trouble our- 


“But,” said the little girl, “I had. 
rather be like God, and help him take 
care of. the little birds, than scatter or 
waste the food that he gives us.” 

So she carefully collected what was 
left of the crumbs, and threw them out 
.of the window. Ina short time several 
little birds flew eagerly to the spot, and 
picked up the crumbs she had scattered. 
After this, she every day collected ina 
little basket the crumbs and bits of 
bread that had fallen around the table, 
and threw them under the window for 


| the little birds; and during all the winter 


these little creatures came regularly after 
each meal to partake of the food thus 
provided for their support.—Se/ected, 


“The jury of twelve was adopted be- 
cause the prophets were twelve; the 
apostles ‘were twelve ; there were twelve 
Jewish judges, twelve pillars of the tem- 
ple, twelve patriarchs, twelve tribes of 

srael, twelve stones in Aaron’s breast- 
plate, twelve gates of Jerusalem, twelve 
signs of the zodiac. When juries were 


first established the judge took the. 


juries around with him in a cart until 
they agreed. If they didn’t agree, they 


ing up in every direction, fear of suffer- 


To comfort the sorrowing, to help the 


were fined and imprisoned.” 


absorbtion of the poison. 


The first remedial effort in case of 


‘counteract its serious effects ; and, final- 
ly; to begin the restoration of its normal. 
tone. The poisonous substances usual- 
ly found in the household may be divid- 
ed into three classes, which include: (1) 
the corrosive mineral and vegetable 
acids, such as sulphuric, nitric, carbolic, 
and oxalic acids; (2) the simple irri- 


lime, zinc, etc. ; (3) the specific irritants, 
like arsenic, iodine, and phosphorus. 
Prussic acid, chloroform, and opium be- 
long to the neurotic poisons, some of 
of which simulate in their effects the 
symptoms of diseases of the brain and 
spinal cord, producing delirium, convul- 
sions, paralysis, and syncope. Tanner 
says that morphine and alcohol specially 
affect the brain, strychnine the spinal 
cord, antimony and arsenic the stomach, 
and digitalis the heart. The solid poi- 
sons are less active than fluids and 


the digestive fluids ar: most injurious, 
because they are the most rapidly ab- 
sorbed. 7 


son is attacked with violent pain, nau- 
sea, purging, convulsions, delirium, or 
great drowsiness, the supposition is 
probable that poison has been taken, 
and immediate medical aid should be 
obtained. While the use of the stomach- 
pump is the most thorough means of 


operation by an inexperienced person 
may cause serious injury, either by 
flooding the lungs or by lacerating the 
surface of the stomach, which has al- 
ready been injured by the corrosive 
action of certain poisons. The safest 
course of procedure by non-medical per- 
sons is the promotion’ of nausea, which 
is one of the indications of poisoning, 
until free vomiting has been effected. 
The simplest means to this end is the 
safest in the hands of any one but a 


water in which mustard has been dis- 


solved ; a teaspoonful to a half-pint of 


water, repeated until the stomach is en- 
tirely empty. | 
The second remedial action is the 


to counteract the effect of the poison 
either by combining with it, or depriv- 
ing it of its deleterious qualities. The 
combination of antidote with poison | 
forms harmless chemical compounds, or 
those which are insoluble in the gastric 
fluids. It then remains to neutralize 
the effect of the poison upon the system, 
and to.overcome any depression or 
shock it may have caused; these are 
purely the physical offices. 

Of the corrosive poisons, those most 
frequently used in the household are 
oxalic and carbolic acids, creosote, and 
the caustic alkalies, potash, soda, and 
ammonia. Okxalic acid has sometimes 
‘been taken by mistake for Epsom-salts ; 
the salt of sorrel, or the essential salt of 
lemons, used, like oxalic acid, for 
cleaning purposes and bleaching, has 
caused poisoning. | | 

The symptoms of oxalic acid poison- 
ing are a burning sensation during swal- 
lowing, burning pain in the ‘stomach, 
and almost immediate nausea, When 


feeble pulse, and convulsions, death is 
likely to follow from collapse. The an- 
tidote is lime in any form—plaster or 
mortar—chalk, whiting, or magnesia, 
mixed with water ; but no fluid without 
an antidote, because it would favor the 
As is the 
case with most poisons, white of egg is a 
useful remedy. 

Creosote and carbolic acid are so 
often in use as disinfectants that they 
may prove dangerous, especially as 
death so rapidly follows a dose of the 
poison. The mouth and lips are whit- 
ened by contact with the acid; the 
pupils of ‘the eye are very much con-. 
tracted, the breathing becomes stertor- 
ous, and coma is soon followed by 
death. The possibility of relief is small, 


diately removed by the free use of eme- 
tics before it can be absorbed. pet 
Crude potash, pearlash, caustic soda, 
washing soda, and household ammonia 
have an acrid burning taste extending 
to the throat and stomach, accompanied 
‘by great pain, tenderness upon pressure, 
abdominal pains, and suffocation. The 
immediate relief may be followed by 
death from starvation, owing to the 
closing of the cesophagus by stricture, 
Even the common remedy for sore 
throat, chlorate of potash, has been 
known to cause death. Ina recent in- 
stance an ounce of the chlorate was 
taken by mistake for Epsom-salts, and 
death ensued within a few hours. The 
remedial treatment consists of neutraliz- 
ing the poison by use of some weak 
acid, like vinegar and water, and the 
free consumption of the acid from the 
fruit juices, lemons especially, followed 
by draughts of salad oil_—fvom Har- 
|. Death is not death if it takes away 
from that mother forever all a mother’s 
anxieties, a mother’s fears, and lets her 
see in the gracious countenance of her 
Saviour a sure and certain pledge that 
those she has left behind are safe—safe 
with Christ and in Christ, through ‘all 
‘the chances and dangers of this mortal 
life.. Death is not death if it rids us of 


of space and time, and all which space 
and time bring forth and then: destroy. 
Death ts not death; for Christ has con- 


who trust in Charles King s- 


ley. 


- poisoning should be to enable the sys-} 
tem to reject the poison ; the next, to. 


tants, like the strong alkalies—potash, | 


gases, while those soluble in water or in | 


When after eating or drinking a per-| 


emptying and cleansing the stomach, its | 


physician, that is, the use of lukewarm | 


application of some antidote calculated | 


there is nO vomiting, great prostration, | | 


doubt and fear, of chance and change, | 


— 


quered Death for himself, and for those | 


j 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


_ and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
mese school, 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH —Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 

_ street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 

P.M.; Sunday-schools.at 9°30.A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M-; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sumday services, 12 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. mM. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. ‘Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. | 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
12:15 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia. 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sundayrschool, 3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. : 


Congr Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal, 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. | 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs.J. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market. street, 
San Francisco. District. Superintendent— 
Rev, John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


W. C. U.—132 McAllister street, 


Fruit and Flower Mission.—420 Post 
‘street, San Francisco, Thursdays—Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. | President--Lizzie R. Story; Vice- 


. President--Harriet Jacobson. .. Treasurer— 


Mary G, Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B,Lam- 


bert,” 

| Young Women’s Christian Association. 
O'Farrell street, between Octavia ‘and | 
but oil may be freely given, and imme- | | 


Gough. 


Congregational Sunday - School and| 
‘Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 


cago.) | ent — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rey. Geo. M. ‘Boynton, D.D. 
Field . Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missio Society. — 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York, Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. PP, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H,:’ Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco, Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s,-corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P, O. Box 2563. ) 
American Missionary Association.— 
‘Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, 

California Chinese 
to the American Missionary Association. v. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W: C. 


Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


American Co ional 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post’ 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rey. | : 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, ~ Sunday - school 
at 3 P, M. F o K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


—~ 


Rev 


Union.— 


| 0 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 


House, New York. 
59 Bible House, New York. 
California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 


enth 


avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the. 


Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin .S. Williams, Room 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. “Sec: | 


retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S.. Ward. Rev. Wm, 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Dib! 

New York. FE. P. Flint, Fimancial Age 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 


fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, 


Treasurer—H.O, Pinnes, 
Se for 


* New West Education Conimission.— 
151 Washington street, Chicago. President— 
Mrs. W. E. Hale. Secretary—Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, 151 -Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. Hubbard, The’ Rookery 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con« 


eregat onal Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 tting street, Chicago. — 


Thos. C. Butterworth, 


Stained 


BAR | 


CHURCHES, 
RESIDENCES, 
ETC 
15 Polk Street, 
Near Market St. 
Telephone No. 328 : 


Guass BenpixG 
EMBOSSING AND 
| STAINING. 


. D, 1820—AMERIOAS’ 


Cash Assets, 


Losses paid in 70 years, 864,68 1,00000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agen 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, = City Surveyor. 


PACIFIO BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


ALL 


se 
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A perfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
wonderful Ventilated Oven, which roasts all 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor in 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 
perfect in operation, and of the finest mate- 
rial and workma p. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, 
Gasoline and Oil &toves,’for heating an 
aay Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 
and Tinning. | 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


EDWARD CABLSON, CURRIER. 
President. . Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Manulacturing Company 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
s. 
MILL: Cos. Stzvunson Eoxen 

Salesroom: 
2 Sutter ‘Street, San Francisce. 


Photographic Gallery 


No, 623 KEARNY ST. 
Krxps or Worx 
Bust Amp at 

‘Lowssr 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


ey and Cranberries 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Warket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Satter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. ##§$San Francisco 


rvs 


NCINNATIBELLFOUND 


SUCCESSORS 
BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 39 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
SSELLS.CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE AI@RK 


Tilustrated catalogues en application 
JAMES LINFORTH, | 

| General Agent for the Pacific Coast, — 

$7 Market St., San Francisco. 


# 
ty 
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Also C 
Price and terms freé, Name this cages 


» 39> Bible, House, | 


‘and-Peals, For more than half» century 
neted for superiority ovcr all others. 


| 


én 


Bells of Pure and Tiaz for C 
Farms, etc, 


Is, Fire A 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sev! Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti, G, 


810,07 1,50965 


RANGE. 


Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, | 


BUCKEYE-BELL FOURURY, 
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promises. 


go our Way. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Se.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


‘Taxe Notice Liperat Orrer.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, ‘with three’ new ‘names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE ‘PaciFic is not published to 


make money or pay salaries, ut Solely to’ help 


on our Master’s work, If \you dre not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2. 50 at 
any time Within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. a 


Wednesday, 16, 1891. 


| 


Some of. the late London 


Council have disparaged ‘it on the 


ground. that no*vote was taken during 
the sessions on any serious topic. It 
has been neatly remarked in reply that 
“ature does her great works without 
taking votes or passing resolutions.” 


For our part, we wish, it. would: become 
and more.characteristic that Con- 


gregational bodies practice self-denial as 
regards resolutions. Such documents 
are often mere platitudes or feeble com- 


‘say to each other our convictions, and 


It is pleasant to hear of men who are 
bringing forth fruit in old age. Thus it 
was mentioned that Dr. Edward Beech- 
er, now in his eighty-eighth year, preach- 
ed in a Hartford church, He was ob- 
liged, however,‘to sit, instead of stand- 
ing. A correspondent of an English 
paper tells us that he listened with rare 
pleasure to a sermon of the Swiss com- 
mentator, Godet, who is now seventy- 
nine. He is at work on the volumes 
which he hopes to complete, three in 
number, on “Introduction to the New 
Testament.” He _ has _ finished one. 
George Muller, too, although in a few 
days he will have completed his eighty- 
sixth year, has, within some three years 
past, traveled many thousands of miles 


jin many and distant lands, testifying of 


the grace of God, and has returned at 


- last to the Bristol orphan houses, whose 


story has been so often told. 


— 


What is the use of belaboring creeds 
in the way some men do in our time? 
Over in London that word seems to 


~ have been a red rag; and the terrors of 
* articles of faith is the stock in trade of 
* some ministers. 
sermon by a Boston preacher of much 


In a recent dedication 


repute, we are told that “‘when a man 
signs a creed he becomes a slave. The 
only way he can keep it as an honest 
man is to refuse to learn anything more, 
for if he learns anything more he be- 
comes a heretic.” But, suppose what 
more a man learns 1s in harmony with 
his creed, or an expansion of it. Must 
every new thing we acquire upset the 
old? Some covenants that were in use 
"among our fathers, like. that referred to 
by John Robinson, made itya duty of 
the members “to be ready to receive 


(whatever of ‘truth shall be: made known 
* to them from the written Word of God.” | 


_ There are creeds and creeds. What is 


the sense of talking about them as if: 


they were all closed and* barred to the 
dight? 


An clock is good 
Writers who sound alarms have their 
place. The Church often needs stirring 
by bugle. blasts, and the long-roll of 
drums, if a battleimpends. But alarms 
may be false; as proceeding only from a 


highly wrought fancy, or from some local, 


panic. We hear bad men boasting over 


these prospects, and good men sighing | 


over their fears of disaster. But who 
does not see that, in most instances, both 
of these persons .will be disappointed— 
some happily, and others to their defeat 
and shame. The reason is that so many 
leave God and his providence out. of 
their reckoning. But God and his pro- 
_‘vidence aré thé most powerful factors at 
at .work. in our world, every... year we 
_ livé. Good mén “sigh “too much and 
pray too little. Bad. men boast too 
“much. and pray to the wrong. person. 


_ The ills that threaten our land to-day 


overwhelm our thought and make us 


faint at heart. should give up and | 


_ die, if men. only were in thd problem. 
But, “there’s a -divinity that. ‘shapes our 


ends.” God--reigns:- Some Right he | 


may blow with the breath of his mouth, 


and: in | the morhing the hosts’ OP mischief 
will have disappeared. ti Let. ‘us put the 


_ divine element large into all our plans 


“shall! we! wron 


“superstition 


When we deliberate, let us. 


Chinese feeling among us. And our 
press seizes at once every. incident or 
rumor which can increase the animosity 
toward the resident. Chinese. Human 
nature is very much the same there as 


are not owing to religious prejudice and 
opposition, but to more general causes, 
The soldiers, who were collected to put 
down the rebellion many yearsago, were 
pensioned, and somehow the _ pension 
men ‘never decrease. They constitute 
there an idle and testless mass, whose 
center is the opium-joint. Then, the 
standing army is of such sort as to be 
more a terror than a reliance either to} 
citizen or government, Moreover, when 
the American laborer is complaining of 
the effect ‘of what he’ calls coolie im- 
portation, he does not consider that the | 


seriously affected by the incessant dis‘ | 
placement of their industries. through 
the entrance of manufactured products | 
from Europe and our own land, and by 
the introduction of machinery. The 
discontent. which troubles our. closing 
century here is getting articulate expres- 
sion there... When we consider what a 


heaval! Evidently, the government at 
Peking has all it can do, what with its 
own people and the menace of the for- 
eign powers. The nineteenth century 
is not fully written yet in Asia. 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


A new church was organized at West 
Ferndale, August 29th, by council. This 
council met at 2 P. M., being composed 
as follows: Blaine, Rev,S.Dailey and wife; 
Fairhaven, Rev. Wright; Whatcom, Rev. 
J. V. Dimon and Mr. Hinsdale; Moun- 
tain View, Mr. Joseph Lopas; Enter- 
prise, Rev. J. W. Wells. Of these Rev. 
Dailey was chosen Moderator, and Rev. 
J. W. Wells, Scribe. The public ser- 
vices were held on the Sunday follow- 
ing, August 30th, in a large tent. Rev. 
S. Dailey preached in the forenoon, after 
which the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered. At 2 P.M, Rev. Joseph Wolfe 
preached, and at night Rev. J. V. Di- 
mon. By one that heard, these sermons 
are all described as '“‘discourses to be 
remembered.” The new organization is 
now in need of a building. Oh, for a 
consecrated $1,000 immediately! . 

Last Monday, September 7th, a cor- 
ner stone was laid at Atahnum. Over 
it is to stand our Atahnum Academy 
‘building. At. the. exercises fully 100 


be three stories high, on a 30x56 foun- 
dation, with an L of 20x30 feet, and 
tower in center. The building will cost 
about $3,000, and is under control of a 
‘board of trustees, of whom our breth- 
ren Revs. Cheadle and McConaughy 
are respectively President and Secretary. | 
At ‘the’ laying ‘of the’ stone addresses 
were made by: Mr. Cheadle and Super- 


Rev. C. E. Newberry and Sunday- 
school Superintendent Brock of Port | 
‘Townsend have discovered a Portuguese 
colony in that city, whom they are trying 
to reach with the gospel. God bless the 
work! 
Fifteen united with Plymouth chierch 
last Sunday at the quarterly communion. 

Rev. Wm. Butler of Port Gamble 
was ordained July 2oth by council as- 
sembled at that place, and consisting of 
churches chosen trom the vicinity. 

Taylor Congregational church starts 


thirty, and a beautiful new pulpit, Bible, 
among other things. This Bible brings 
us, in parallel column with the old, the 
‘admirable new version, a better ‘than 
which will probably not be produced 
within another century. Our feeling 
has been that no live church ought to 
be without the new version in its pulpit. 
Our brother, Rev. J. Rowell (whose 
name has become familiar to us through 
your columns), to the contrary notwith- 
Standing; wish’ ‘the Bible’ House 
would substitute the forms of the new 
version for every old stereotype they 
have in the old version, and never print 


Osity. “ Also, that all our Christian, breth- 
rén and sisters would. be ashamed to 
read in the less accurate version when a 
better: is‘ at hand. The version never 
will’ be produced ‘that could’ not be sub- 
| jected to criticisms such as Brother 
| Rowell brings in your issue of June 3d. 

The man who reads contentedly a text 
as it. stands in. the old vefsion, which 
has been different! 
Phew, ‘is’ biething 
that i is not and never, ev ’s Word., 

There. are:quite.a number. of: such ‘pas- 


“Fhe situation in China without’ day: ‘Schools of ‘Vermont will be held in. 


grave’ apprehension. ‘That m should. 


first ‘have’ ‘shown its 


. in missionary quarters ‘was to have been | 


ted. ~Missionaries-are—at. exposed: 


4 


the}, Union’ Church Cleveland) is’ putting | 


a new 


AaSUORAV 


‘the: of the Congregational 


| seem. that ays’ meeting should, 
bring some. sto the’ Sunday Schools, 


Of worship, 


bas 


sal 


laboring classes in China are ‘even more’ 


vast population that is, how plain that. 
its discontented turning from side to 
side must some time make a social up-. 


people were present. The building is to 


this gity,ofj ours, onee, exhibited)a leper, | 
we believe) 4An)drder arouse the anti= |: 
members ofthe International Council 


| 


intendent Greene of the C.S,S. and | 


|} shown marked abilities, and. illustrated 


its fall campaign with prayer-meeting of 


another of the latter, except as a’ curi- fell, but they were not heavy. enough to 


Sages in the old version ; it is Pr a | 
| there are! és it he'hew, 


Church, | 
tacks, | Newport. A Jt, would 


[ehaded -dells, :and ‘lovers>:nooks; ‘ands 
trysting (places.of ‘all: ‘sorts; | Out» on Dr. Hastings! :is just:the man 
smooth’ dawn was'a tent that seated more: 


| programme .of music in the large hall, 


sion. 


}were spoken, which the large. crowd 


organization. 


‘in acreage ‘small 


prear, and sweeps away. to’ pastures: and)} 


dng, ivies,: and :fish ponds, (and: ‘walled 
gardens, and: parterres: ‘df: flowers, and»). 


a8 TO-THE LONDON COUNCIL. “than five 


‘Le 


_THE RECEPTIONS, 


“The: various receptions 


were thoroughly English in time, style, 


ordering: and heartiness,’ and were as 


thoroughly enjoyable. To ‘begin: with, 
the members from abroad were break- 
fasted at ‘the Holborn restaurant) (the 


here. The ‘really serious disturbances‘ largest and most gorgeous in London), 


by the Liberation; Society,A. Miling-— 
| worth, M..P., presiding. ‘This society 


the. dissolution of the union of 


church. and state; and the liberation of © 
the:-non-conformists from their wrongs 
and. oppressions generally. There were 
speeches and responses of a very high 
‘order. The same evening a reception 
‘was: given to all the members, at’ the 
Memorial Hall, by the Committee of 
the Congregatiohal. Union: of England 
-and Wales. After the tea, there was a 


followed by an excellent }.and -elaborate 
‘address by the Rev. Dr. John. Brown of 
Bedford, Chairman of the Union: 

_ Thursday, July 16th, at 5 P..m., a re- 
ception ‘was given:to the Council by the. 
‘Committee of the British and. Foreign 
Bible Society at their Bible house (which 


wonderful: amount of work each week 
day), all the departments being open to 
the inspection of visitors for the occa- 
The library is a kind of museum 
in itself. Words of. welcome and reply | 
prevented many of us from hearing. 
Friday, July 17th, at 4 P. M., a re- 
ception was given atthe Memorial Hall, 
by the London Congregational Board, 
This board is a kind of private and se- 
lect organization of ministers, for per- 
sonal intercourse and Congregational 
advancement. It seems a kind of con- 
solidation of our ministers’ meeting and 
our Congregational Club. Dr. Joseph 
Parker is a prominent member of this 
‘He is not prominent in 
some other Congregational circles. 
Saturday, July 18th, the Council was 
breakfasted at Exeter Hall by the Con- 
gregational Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion. This association is very active 
and efficient, but has an uphill road, 
even among ministers.. However, the 
showing was better than had been ex- 
pected—eighty per cent. of the minis- 
ters and sixty per cent. of the laity of 
the Congregational churches being,en- 
rolled as members. Other denomina- 
tions can make no better showing, and 
some of them are not able to exhibit so 
good a degree of total abstinence. No 
particular church makes total absti- | 
nence a condition of membership. It 
was at this meeting that Newman Hall 
showed at his best. He does not ap- 
pear to be as old as he says he is, 
though I can not icomenbtr when I 
first heard of him. : 
_ Tuesday, July 21st, at. 5 P, M., the 
Council was invited fo a reception by 
the chairman and directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, at the Mission 
House, London Wall. Other engage- 
ments prevented our attending this re- 
ception, which we regretted, because we 
regard the London Missionary Society 
as the most admirable society of the 
kind in the world, not excepting the 
A. B. C. F. M.; though, like the Amer- | 
‘ican Board, it forgets that it is no long- 
er an undenominational. body in:its sup- 
porters, ang should cease to be such in. 
its appointments and policies. ai 
Mr. and Mrs, W.. T. Stead invited. 
the Council to a garden party on the 
/18th of July, in the .“grounds of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind,’ Weston street, | 
Upper Norwood. As most of us had 
already accepted an invitation by the 
Spicer family to a garden party at an- 
other place for the same afternoon, an | 
acceptance of this. kindly invitation was 
impracticable. This, too, was a source 
of regret, inasmuch as Mr. Stead has 


some virtues, and is. a power in the 
world, outside of the Established Church. 


Saturday, July 18th, the Council, as 
such, was not in session.. Many of its 

members attended a breakfast reception 
at Exeter Hall in the forenoon, with 
many speeches and much good cheer. 
In the afternoon all of them, and more, 
accepted the invitation of the Spicer 
family to a “garden party” at Harts, 
Woodford, their. home, about eighteen 
miles from London, north. . A special 
train. had been_ provided, and nothing | 
that money could procure. was wanting 
to make the occasion the wonderful and 
enjoyable success that was... The 
weather was fickle, and some showers 


mar the scene beyond a few. minutes. 
The Spicers are, of course, wealthy 
non-conformists, and. distinguished. for 
their character and their works, as. well 
as.for the place they holdin the ranks’ 
of their denomination... The family now 
consists of Mrs. Spicer, two. unmarried | 
‘daughters at home, and. four sons, mar- 
| ried... Mr, Albert, Spicer, and. 
and sisters are at the homestead. . The’} 
place of abode. is an ancient home of | 
-one> of: the: landed: aristocracy, and 


area)’ could traversed» by « the 
visitors—the home: and~: ‘the 

gardens., The -house: is: Jarge:and:old-} 
fashioned, The ground descends in‘the: 


cultivated fields;,past !young groves and }: 
ancient treés, and) old uins;‘dnd.twin? 


shaven lawns, and’: winding -walks, and: 


aged, partially invalided;: and) rather: 
deaf, had the privilege, by stating: to a 


isa large establishment, turning out a {| 


‘more, with July’s returning suns. 


behold ancient civilizations, to see man’s 


tures here on “Liberalism and Free 


ask you, ought not ministers to itistruct. 
the youth in the evidetices of 'Christian- 


‘to have’ Dr.iH. L: Hastings of Boston 
encounter this ‘boasting Philis-:jone seess .signs of an “approaching. stit-.;.the chapelof Leland)Stanford 


| 


guests. Into this all | series 


duly ushered: to the music of'2° fine 
_ubatid, and supplied with the rarest viands 
OF: the’ market, the: dairy, and «the farm,: 
Later on, in: other twotents, the company 

was treated to ices, and cakes, and cof-'| 


series of on the Bible. Using” 
‘treasures’ of tthe Word, :and history, 
ancient and: modern, and the deciphered _ 
hieroglyphs! of the monuments, with the 
help of the stereopticon, he ‘knows: how. 
|to.disarm prejudice; andlet the light of 


Around in a ‘bush-bordered:area, genuine’ scholarship in’ upon ignorance 


amphitheatrical in shape. seats» had been 
provided for.:the' Council, and photo-* 
graphs of the group were taken’ four 


times over, to insure a real success/ © good: 


The-visitors strolled about'the prem: } 
ises, sat in groups beneath. the :trees;. 
walked among the flowers; threaded the 
garden walks or sought the antique spots,. 
‘as it pleased. them. No: one:failed to 
admire the grand old cedar of Lebanon, 
now past its ptime, which stood’ a few, 
rods from one corner of the ‘mansion. 
Of course, on arrival, each guest 
Officially introduced by name,.ta the eld-} 
est Mr. Spicer, and afterwards those who 

cared to be: introduced: to Mrs: Spicer, 


daughter (standing by the sofa on which 
she lay,-out of doors, on the sheltered 
side of the dwelling andoverlooking the 
lawn) who, what, and whence they were. 
I stated my name and place, and'so on, 
and’ shook’ her hand. “California”, 
quickened her thought, and she said that 
it ‘still gave her pleasure to see one from 
afar, though it might be but for once in 
the world. The'scene, from where the 
‘good woman was couched, was not witch- 
ing and weird, but it was full of life, 
-and charm, and glow, and beauty, and 
hope, and cheer, and promise, and sweet, 
anticipation—though the morrow would. 
see it comparatively deserted, and the 
same persons could re-people it no 
A 
party of such a representative character, 
and of such moral worth, we may be 
sure, was never gathered there before, 
What the future, far along 1 in the century 
coming, may gather in these grounds is 
beyond all mortal ken. After four hours 
the visitors departed, feeling that, except 
in dreamland, they might never walk so 
rich a scene of beauty again, while tar- 
Tying on the shores of time. 


LETTER FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 
California is oftener brought to mind 


in Minneapolis than you would suppose. | 
It was refreshing to hear Dr. McLean of | 


Oakland preach in Plymouth church, 
and get his impressions concerning the 
great London Council. The only trou- 
ble was he did not stay long enough. 
Here Rev. E. S. Williams is on his na- 
tive heath, so to speak. He, with so 
many places of residence east and west, 
and north and south, is a cosmopolitan 
anyway ; why should he not make atrip 
around the world? We suggest that the 
Congregational Union give him a roving 
commission to locate 
churches ad Jibitum. e will surely 
do good as he has opportunity ; it is a 
habit he has.. Certainly, his: many Pa- 
cific Coast friends, as he goes forth to 


curios and God’s wonders, and give: the 


missionaries and their converts a warm | 


handshake, will wish him and his a pros- 
perous and happy tour. Let us hope 
that on his-return he will make his home } 


somewhere within sight of the Pacific. | 


We have Sonoma Valley and Napa 


Valley wine stores, which apparently are | 
I did not know | 


doing a large business. 
until recently that some of the sweet 


wines of California are doctored for | 
| market by the addition of 20. per cent: | 


of alcohol. Samuel P. Putnam of San 
Francisco has just delivered two. lec- 


Thought.” As he claims to.be Presi- 
dent of the California State Union (of 
free-thinkers), I concluded to go and 
hear what he had to say. On the bills 
was printed a very flattering commenda- 
tion from Robert J. Ingersoll. Per- 
haps 200 people heard his first lecture, 
and 150 the second. He said _free- 
thinkers were organized in Oregon, 
Washington and California, and his ob- 
ject is to organize in these Eastern States. 
The United States, he claimed, was no 
more a Christian government than it is 
Jewish or Mohammedan. Yet he assert- 
ed that there is a union of Church and 
State in this land more strong and dan- 
gerous than exists elsewhere. Boldly he 
offers himself as a champion to emanci- 
pate the people from this ecclesiastical 
thralldom. He. protests vigorously 
against Sabbath laws, civil oaths, ap- 
propriations to benevolent institutions 
where religion is taught, chaplains in the 
army and navy, and’ against exemption 


of churches from taxation. Getting’| 


help and encouragement from some of 
the higher critics, so called, he makes : 
some of the wildest misstatements and. 
assertions ‘concerning the Bible which I- 
ever heard or read, and he gives these 
Crazy statements as the admissions of 
Christian scholars! He declarés that | 
Christianity never has created civiliza-. 
tion’; it only accompanies it! He de- 


in God. “When ‘speakers: 


aid and to the! enemy, I 


ity? God fave!’ mércy upon’ tis when - 
those who claim to be Christian scholars, | 


instead‘of rallying: the hosts‘ of!God to:}:A.black cloud.is coming, up).from:be- ' 
hind, ,.mountainsand spreading over | 


impending -world »conquests,: waste) life’s, 


}on something after this fashion : 
day) is hot and so quiet one feels like 


and error. He has: recently done Y. 
‘M: Cy A. work:in the principal cities of 


among Pacific Coast’ people, 
I have had the great pleasure recently 
of greeting:a noble mam who, years ago, 


an old: teacher of: mine a Con- 


necticut’ academy— Rev. Charles: Hart- 
well, . For thirty-nine years he has been 
laboring for the Chinese in Foochow. 
It.will, L.am sure, interest. some of our 
workers in California if I describe an 
elegant and costly testimonial. given to 
missionary Hartwell just as he was leav- 
| ing China for his native land. It con- 
sists of a beautiful piece of crimson 
satin, woven by hand, two.yards long by 
three-quarters widé, with a handsome 
silk»border. It was presented him by 
thirty;six preachers and Christians. The 
inscription, translated, reads thus: ‘‘Re- 
spectfully. praising Charles the aged, 
Hartwell the venerable teacher, the great 
man, a token, of regard on his honorable 
return home.” Then follows. four Chi- 
nese characters made .of gold thread, 
which, represent the pedestal of Christi- 
anity....Underneath are these words, 
with the mames of the donors: ‘*We 
who have. been instructed by him (thirty- 
six persons), together knocking our heads 
.[é.¢, bowing our heads to the ground], 
present this with our compliments.” A 
pair of. Chinese scrolls were also pre- 
sented to Mr. Hartwell. The large 
characters on one of them read thus: 
‘‘He left his native, village, the great 
distance of several myriads of miles, 
and has exerted his mind to the utmost 
and employed his physical energies 
wholly in planning and looking after the 
interests of the church; and, having 
nourished his mental powers, although 
quite old in years he still bears up the 
cause of truth as if he were made of 
iron.” This is. followed by the words, 
‘A memento. to express a wish for joy 
to Mr. Hartwell, the venerable teacher, 
on his third honorable return home ” 
On the other scroll is this inscription : 
‘‘He has lived in Foochow the long 
time of several tens of years, and has 
loved others as_ himself, only. that he 
might care for all the sheep; and hehas 
put away all, the poisons (opium, tobac- 
co and alcoholic drinks), notwithstand- 
ing he was slandered for doing it, and 
can his purpose be called weak?” ‘‘An 
expression of commendation, with the 
compliments of Ling Muk-gek, a recent 
disciple connected with the American 
Board Mission.”. Apparently not heed- 
ing the frequent reports of violence and 
bloodshed i in China, Rev. Mr. Hartwell 
and wife “will sail in a few days from 
Vancouver to resume their chosen work. 
Precious indeed are the rewards of 
Christian workers, and they shall shine 
forever like the stars. _ 

THE. Paciric keeps improving. It 
grows. brighter and more valuable from 
week to week. I expect to goto Los 
Angeles 1 in a couple of weeks. 

W. A. JAMES, 

MINNRAPOLIS, Sept. rst. 


cr: CORN ER OBSERVATION s. 


“This i is an off year for: California.” 

The remark was: made by a grizzled, 
weather-beaten man on the street the 
other day, who had the appearance of 
being ‘the oldest inhabitant,” and so, of 
course, entitled to our confiderce as an 


authority. He was discoursing about 


the weather. By an ‘off year” he 
meant that this summer of 1891 has 
been marked by heat and moisture in 
unusual proportions, and as a result 
some sultry days and even nights have 
been recorded, much to the disgust of 
the enthusiast who has strongly ‘affirmed 
that California heat is very comfortable 
compared with Eastern heat, “because 
the air is so dry here.” 

It has been a hot summer all through 
this region. Riverside: among her or- 


ange trees has been just as uncomfort- 


able as Quiet Corner among. its cotton- 
woods. The usual fluctuating summer 
temperature—two or three days of in- 


of cooler weather—has not been ‘so mark- 


ed as .in other years. We have had 


steady: hotness, with two or three thun- 
der storms a week lately, which have 


only added to the discomfort. 
If one'with genius and pluck enough 
keep a journal had come into: this 


study’ to: write.on some of these: hot | 
days, | imagine his: pen would have run. 
“The 


shouting~once in a while to call ‘the 


going. 
‘trees: twitl on: their long-etioles' as a 


ifies reason ; he himself does not belié¢ve | slight:breeze touches them; but nothing |. 
yelse seems ‘to motion ‘save a few . 


playful house: flies;, There ! something 
./else is beginning to move-it is the lit- 
engine atthe» water works accross, 
the way.. “Now it is sounding its regular 
‘and irapid steam-beats; and «though it is 
the only’ sound’ to be heard it: is not. 


} Kansas, and is especially adapted to do. 


tensely hot weather and then a-season | 


world to its: senses and’ set: ‘something. 
The ‘leaves of the cottonwood | 


‘tion starts from every pore as I sit here 
| writes these Got “words; (Fhe cotton- 
wood leaves are almost at rést now. The 
little engine breathes, and we breathe— 
that is all. If that loud does not pro- 
duce some sort of a commotion soon, 
this still-life study may result in a ) mute 
motionless tragedy.” 

When heat and humidity appear at 
the same time in Southern. California 
they seem to draw the vigor all out of 
human ‘kind, It requires an effort to 
breathe according to orthodox rules of 
breathing. . Just what is the matter with 
the air,'an ordinary mortal is not likely 
to discover. Confused thoughts of an 
incre=sed or a diminished diathermancy, 
and: some other’ things that come along 
to influence the temperature, steal into 
the mind, and one feels some inclination, 
perhaps, to look up the matter and bring 
order out of the confusion ; but the tem- 
perature is against any such effort. The 
air is charged with ‘‘soporific . virtues,” 
as if its oxygen were turned to opium; 
and before one can get fairly at work on 
such a thing as ‘‘diathermancy,” he falls 
asleep. The wise men with scientific 
minds, who are grappling with the Salton 
Lake mystery, must solve our Sppolem 
for us. 

The tragedy suggested by the 
ary journal writer has not actually oc- 
curred, that we know of. Instead of the 
“mute and motionless” yielding up of 
life to the weather, we are breathing 
currents of imported air that are invigor- 
ating. For instance, it is a tonic to one 
in a hot “Quiet Corner” to read what 
Dr. J. H. Barrows has to say in the last 
Congregationalist about “The Religious 
Congresses of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion.” A “parliament of religions.”’! The 
idea is an inspiration, as Mr. Whittier 
writes in his note, expressing sympathy 
with the project. ‘Human civilization 
means far more than material progress ” ; 
but a great many men have not jet 
grasped this greattruth. This ‘full pre- 
sentation of the intellectual and moral 
progress of mankind” at the World’s . 
Fair will help to open blinded eyes, and 
cause men to think more of what they 
really are and what God wants them to 
be. Weare not yet throtgh with the 
line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little period; but it 
is a joy to know that while we work on 
in our ‘‘quiet corners,” it is also possible 
to gather results from all over the world, 
and bring them to one spot favorable 
for observation, and show to the world 
what has been and is being done in 
higher and worthier spheres than the 
merely material. _God is raising up men 
in this day who are able to plan on a 
large scale in the interest of the kingdom 
of heaven, and to carry out their plans 
in the face of any difficulties. Christian- 
ity will not suffer by any comparisons 
that may be apparent .at the proposed 
World’s Fair conventions. ‘‘If this coun- 
sel or this work be of men, it will come 
to naught; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it,” said Camaliel, in the 

early days, when the history of Chris-— 
tianity was just begun. After nearly 
1,900 years of conquest and victory, are 
not men ready to acknowledge that it 
cannot be overthrown P 


‘*Love, love was the creed that He taught, 
And peace, perfect peace, everywhere; 
The past that is dead is as naught, ~ 
The present and future are fair. 
Could we but see over the tomb 
The flowers of Christ’s tenderness bloom, 
Grand, grand, were the ages to come, 
For the voices of strife would be dumb!” 

“Human brotherhood and internation- 
al fellowship” will be promoted by the 
proposed religious congresses of the Ex- 
position; and will it not be significant 
that when Mohammedan, and Buddhist, 
and Parsee, and Brahmin, and Israelite 
and Christian shall sit together in the 
first “parliament of religions” that has 
ever been called, it will be in the heart 
of a Christian land? So shall they all 
come at last into, perfect unity and 
peace and happiness in Christ. 

W. N. Burr. 


SAN JACINTO, Sept. 9, 1891. 


BEANSTON.—In this city, September ‘12, 1891, 
at the residence of her daughter, 29 Hollis 
_ street, Janet, beloved mother of Peter and 
_ George Beanston.and Mrs. Jane Low; a na- 

tive of Dundee, Scotland, aged 80 years 3 

months and 6 days. 

Thus ends a long, patient and con- 
sistent life. From earliest girlhood she 
was a Christian, and’ for many years 4 
faithful member of Plymouth church. 
She was specially fond of her Bible, 
and, to her last days, it was her great 
delight to récall passagés from God's 
Word. Her influence was ever -that of 
'a noble character, and hér children’s 
children ‘unto’ the third géneration ris¢ 
up to call her blessed: She has gone to 
her “grave full age, like’ as a shoc™ 
of ‘corn cometh in ‘his season.” 


“4«& Tossed no more on life’s rough billow, 

All the storms of sorrow fled,' 

Death hath found, a quiet pillow! 

. For, the aged Christian’s head,” 
On Tuesday, at at. 2..P. M., the funeral 
services. were conducted; in Plymouth 
church; by ;her. pastor, Rev. Dr. W. D. 
was), preached 


Pleasans,,for ;that, panting, little engine 


Only .seems make the heat, hotter. 


brief -hour undetmining faith 'in the sky,.and.,it, may; be we shall have aj, 
holy-oracles of (God! stotm before,sunset..; Just now a, heavy. 


nounces, that: a-great:infidel convention 
eis)soon to:bée. held’im Portland. .Ewould:. 
‘hot: wish to.witness afiner: speetaclethan | 


farm wagon passed,;| relief,,to 
know that somebody is.alive. Vhe very... 
distant; rumbling .of thunder,,is heard.. 
‘The. world is. waking up.idn.that clond, 


bas benil | 


Yo 129? yieve mi Be! 


from the text,‘,And thou shalt. go to 
| thy fathers in peace ; thou,shalt be bur- 
bain! in, good: old age.” xv: 15+) 


its 


ind beautiful ‘the 


‘Churelin Dativers Centre,’ Mass., was 
dedicatéd “September'2d. This’ house 
“has rooms suited to church work. 
Bs Rite has been pastor‘of this 
church 28 years. 


ft: George Gi ber sold to 


Mrs, Stanford a-beauntiful largei Bible for 


wing up, ofsthings. <But-lt ot [tos University; and-4 50:: Bibles 
‘follow that-Portland convention: with a. | write,-to, study, tosead:, The » Sed 
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— Beligiqns: 


of the Publication Gompany, of THE 
ric will be held in’ room’ \2 


Montgomery avenue, in in San 
on Thursday, Septeriibéer 
3:30 Ps M oJ. KIMBALL; 


The General Association ,of, Califor 2 Hirenty 


nia will hold its next annual meeting 
with the Plymouth Congregational 
church of San Francisco; ‘on Tuesday, 
October 6, 1891, at 10 oclock a, mM. 


Every churth ih} Cen- 
trahand Ne rtherb | ana eva- 
da is entitled to two delegates, or one 
delegate for every fifty “members in 
excess Of one, hundred., The sermon 
will be preached on the evening of the 


same day by the Rev. Reuben H. Sink 


50808 


To the Congregational Churches of | 
Oregon: The last State Association made 
it my duty-to appoint the time an@“place | 


for the next annual meeting. After care- 
ful consideration I’ have arranged’ to 
have the Association meet in Albany, at 
2 Pp. M., Tuesday, September 29th, 1891. 


— 


ALONZO RoGERS, Moderator. | 
FOREST GROVE, Or., August 27, 1891. 


An all-day meeting of the Woman’s 
State Home Missionary Society will be 
held in the Third Congregational church, 
Tuesday, October 6th, beginning at 9:30 
a. M. All auxiliaries are requested to 
send delegates. Take the Valencia, 
Mission, or Howard-street cars to Fif- 
teenth street. | 


Rev. Professor George Mooar read 
an excellent paper at the last Monday 
Club on ‘*Discriminations as to Inspira- 
tion.” The Club-requested it for pub- 
lication, and wechope ere long to give it 
to our readers, who will go far to get 
clearer and-more €orrect views on this 
difficult subject than those presented by 
our worthy Professor. Professor W. W. 
Lovejoy will present the subject at the 
next meeting. Rev. L. H. Frary of Po- 
mona was among the welcome visitors. 


Rev. Professor Charles Nash 
preached in the First church; in this 
city, last Sabbath morning and evening; 
he spoke without notes, and his ser- 
mons were plain practical, and strong 
presentations of gospel. truths. We 
prophesy that he will be a favorite supply 
in our churches. Rev. Joseph T. Dur- 
yea, D.D., of Omaha, is expected. to 
preach in the First church next Sabbath. 


Rev. F. B. Pullan, in addition to his 
two preaching Services in the »Third 
church, addressed the temperance meet- 
ing in Irving Hall. 

Rev. L. J. Garver of the Presbyterian 
church, Marysville, preached inthe 
Green-street church in the morning. 

There were 126 in the Olivet church 
Sunday-school. * In the evening there 
was a consecration meeting, with fifteen 
or twenty testimonies, and three who, 
for the first time, — a — for the 
Lord. 

Rev. George B. Allen ee Pil- 
grim church, Oakland, in the absence 
of Pastor McNutt on a vacation. 

In the Berkeley church, in the even- 
ing, the officers made areport of last 
year’s work. 

Rev. S. G. Emerson‘ has | a 
callto the Grass Valleychurch. 

Our church at Antioch are building a 
beautiful new house. of worship, which 
will be dedicated ere long without debt. 
The town is growing, and the prospects | 
are very good for the future. 

Five members were received to the 


church in Clayton; September on 
confession of their faith: Four sof the 
five date their new hape te the evangel - 
istic meetings held here last. spring with 
the assistance of Brothers:Cooke and 
Emerson. Weare glad’ and thankful 
that they preached the gospel’here. H. 
There were two additions by confes- 
sion to the church in Vacaville, Suuday, 
the 6th inst. - Last Sunday Rev. W. H. 
Gulick addressed the on 
in Spain. 
BThe church at Santa Cruz received 
ten at, the last cOoromunion, on the first 
Sabbath of this month, eight by confes- 
sion and two by letter. 
B® Whitman College; Walla Walla, Wash., 
opened with ninety-eight Stppents, with 
prospegts: ‘of increases, 
Our Swedish church ‘iby this has 
just completéd "2; much-needed enlarge- | 
ment of: their house of worship on-J es- 
lengthiene ‘its 
seated” it with 
will ‘now accommodate about’ peo- 
ples... Sabbath it edi- 
cated with) propriate -serv! evs. 
Bjorklund, of Oak- 


atid & astor An- 
of 


land, a 
rovements is 


~ bee 200 $2,300, of which 


was taige ‘evéfiing. “Brother Att 
derson became the pastor of this churc 
about six years ago. At that time they 
had no church’ property. This ‘church 


‘told the’ boys, 


Saw a brigit 


church of our Swedish people should 


have the sympa of 
our entire circled, ngs 
every ym afternoon in the Mariners’ 
church, ort street for! di- 
navian sailors, which meetings are great- 

EASTERN 


A’chiurch ‘of: élevén o or- 


ganized Aug. = at ; 
in 


now 294. 


The Charch in Ohio; hasa 


branch at Macedonia; three a half | 


miles distant, lately organized. 


The Church in ‘Uxbridge’ Mass., has 
published a history containing the names 
of all members since 1730 and a general 
history of the Church. Tt has abt w 
pastors. 

There are. still: some few: towns like 
Westhampton Mass., and Killingworth 
Conn.,’ where the people are'of one faith 
and united in one the 
| whole town. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 


tral cars my next Siskbar rings me a 
pillow says, resting’ your paper 
on a pillow.” I see at once it helps me, 


joltsome, and ‘céftainly brings the paper 


control,..1-will use a a pillow after this when 
I Cast get one onthe trains. no hate- 
ful things are in my heart to-day, it will 
not hurt.to “talk softly”... An old Meth- 


It wasa heavenly happening to me— | 
born a*foreigner, Jersey, to be | 
born again in Ohio. The grand com- 
to my heart. I never pass without stop- 
ping by some of her home altars. 
Sunday I spent at Columbus, the scene 


of my first outing and earning as a self- |. 


helping Oberlin boy, enough years 


by.the young roughs, by beating the léad- 


er at mathematics, although I confess I 


— 


upsnéaver my. eyes arid Closer under my. 


monwealth, mother of Presidents, is dear 


ago to seem many to a kid of to-day. | 
I just escaped.locking out.ofmy school | 


— | 


The Albany church will) give us, a. cor-, 
dial welcome. Yours respectfully, tg wtitetyou On th k Cen- 


odist friend of mine ‘used’ to Say, ‘I was: 
born in Ireland, but born again in Ohio.” 


Last | 


| emy. 


had to write my hardest problem in ad- 


vance to the modest Proféessor*of* mathe- 


|matics, at-Oberlin., thought my six- 


teen-year-old dignity and authority was 
gone for sure when they asked whom I[ 
voted for, but happily they were satisfied 


“with my atiswer; miy favorite 


every time,” And now, you.can guess 
how old I am, you “youngsters ‘who read 
THE Paciric. ..d*had.to laugh when the 
mathematical monstrosity-who was work- 
ing night:and day to floor me; responded 
to my urging“that he.sttidy a little geo- 
graphy. 


lowship when an ambitious young soul 
commits himself to it. In Dr. Gladden’s 

rand Sunday-school, the Superin 
My: dear ‘friend who has'¢enterprised and 
led the afternoon Bethel school, which. 


onée a néwsboy. Atid I doubt ‘hot, if I 


and influential congregation who listened- 
kindly to the story’of “The’ Kingdom and | 
its Needs on the Pacific Coast,” it- would 
have eheered the-heartyof every poor boy 
who... bas. bis own. way. to: make. in 
world. 


cal Congrega 
ar- | 


rénch picture. 

isian artist, with a face like Bryant, had 
persuaded a little boy into his studio as 
a model for Cupid. But the little fellow- ' 
shame-faced, stood with his arm over his | 
eyes behind thé canvas. The amuse- 


ment of the good artist, his: coaxing at- 


neighbor's child, gave.het odd comment 
on the picture,’ She.did not understand 
yét the Cupid’s.atrows cast upofithe floor, 


is one of the moral forces of the city, was: 


could have called the roll of the dignified 


titude, the light on ‘his genial counte-.| 
nance glorifying. the ‘room, were a marvel | 
of art. A> cittle: five-year-old girl, aj 


“T am going out to Illinois’ 
next simmer, and will learn geography | 
travelling.” shave.a new sense of the 
growing power ‘of Congregational fel- 


7 


In the of a noble Los Gatos. 
with a few brethren of like spirit, is a-practi- “What Are Our Churches 

ational Union for the: grow- 
colony of Congregational Churches, 


the: shrinking” ‘of ‘thes iittle.fellow into | 


the canvas" ‘corner. 


pleasure to the ado woman who owned | 
it with the remark, ‘I should think you |. 
would put some clothes on that boy be-|. 
fore you. brought him. into. ‘your. parlor.”. 
‘What mines of pleasure, what:refreshing 
investments, some picturésare? 

Next” to Washington, Cohtinbus. 
is_ the 


wheelmen. aloe all I have heard of it. 
I should "say'it Well “dispute with 
both and have hed: 


of a para for, m minist 
y 
Oe sacred almost for even the, 


‘columns of the beloved’ PACIFIC. 


e hou-.|, 


which is abové!which is profitable t6Gi- |. 


on Jessie street bought from the 
Germans for $6;250, °° improve- 
ments "sihée have ost 
ooo. All of this has been paid by the 


[4 floan}¢f $2{5po 
from the Congregational Union, whic 
loan §éduced by th 
payment Of $800 to The pre 
60. 


“Yatgé, “an work! 4s 


eotim rb put: some zeal. 


life. 


from the words and the life of President J, 


BR, 


OF helps andi inspira-.|, 
pot asksnor hopecdonsany 4) 
of them a higherHolier, happier influ-. 


Aé’she went out | 
abashed, she .paid a whole dividend of | 


| gate for each fifty, member 


I have had. 
ours dear friends 


‘sand youth. May they all gain the wisdom | 


and use you s to pass the in- 
formation# © others. nnot make 
writing*master copy, ‘but If\eases the 


GENERAL ASSOGIATION PROGRAMME. | 


The Provisional Committee report 
the following as the. 


this city, October'6;'7, 8, 1891: 


—Organization. ‘Election of 
10: ‘service, by 
Moderator. | | 
 11—Elections | ‘and appointment of 
comnnittees... 


\e for thé }chunch. 
General Association at Plymouth ehurch | BS 


ciation (Rom. xii: 9+20);’ led” “by ‘Reve: 
Thomas Magill, Reno. = 


AFTERNOON: 
Prayer for the Asso-: 


2 :30—Address. of. “welcome, by. pastor | 


of Plymouththurch:* 


“REY, ALEX. DRAws THIS. 


| 


3—Reports from the 

4—Miscellaneous business, 

5—Recess. 
“EVENING. 

7 :30——Praise service, led by Rev.’ 
George L. McNutt. 

8—Sermon. AREY, Sink, 
Stockton. 

9—Communion.. Revs. Flan- 
ders, E. G. Haven. i 

, -COWEDNESDAY. 

(8:30, A.) M+ Devotional... Basis of 
Fellowship (Ephes.,. iv: -1-16), by 
Rev. L. M: Schofield, Napa... 

9—Business. 

_9:30—Reports from the churches, 
10:30-——Reports. from . delegates to. 
corresponding | bodies: Hawaiian Associ- 
ation, Rev. F. B.. Pullan; Cumberland 
Presbyterian Synod, Rev. R. H,. Sink; 
M. E. (South) Conference, Rev. JF K. 
Harrison; M. E. Conference, Rev. W. 
H. Cooke;' Synod’ of “Pacific, Rev. 
George Mooar, D.D.; General Associa- 
tion, Southern California, Rev. He 
Wikoff; International Council, 
Rey, W. D. Williams, D. 


6691 | 
12—Recess. te OF 
‘AFTERNOON. “ | | 
son for October 11th, led by Mrs. ‘Sarah \ 
B. Cooper. 
2:4s—Report of Visitors to ‘Pacific 
Theological Seminary, ‘Hopkins Acad- 


3:15—Our paper—THF PACIFIC, 

3:30—Our Sunday-schools. 
of committee by Mr. F. W. Reid, San 
Jose; annual report by Rev. L. L. ‘Wirt, 


ary work within this Association. 

4—How my work in the Sun- 
day-school,” Mr. C: H. Ham; *‘The Mid- 
week Meetings,” Revs" B. F. Sargent, 
Fresno. 

7 missions, Anniversary 

California M. Society. 
THURSDAY. 


8:30. a.. M—Devotional: home mis- | 
sions (Isa. xxxy), led by Rev. J. Rob- 
bins, Lincoln. 

9—California Home “Missionary. So- | 
ciety. 

10 :30—“How I do. Work: Pulpit | 
Preparation,” W,.L. Jones;..‘*Mid- 
week- Parish Work,” Rev. J. K. Mc- 
Lean, D.D. 

:30—Our work. ‘Re- 
port of Commi ittee vot Rev. F. Dins- 
more. 

12—Recess. | 
_ AFTERNOON. 
2—Devotional: “Children of. 


wow 


for Our ‘Seven’ Societies ?” Rey. G, Grif- 
fiths, Eureka, 

— **What “Are Our ‘seven’ 


| Doing for the Churches? Rey. J, F. Ba-. 
con, Oakland. | 
3:45—Y. P.. ‘Repo rt of 


; 


Willett, 
8—The Churches, and. Social “Ethics: | 
‘(Law of Labor,” D, S. Jordan, Di; 
President Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity; ‘Capital and Labor,” J.B 
Sacramento, 
9 :30—Adjourn. 
ag invited to. deliver. 
or papers, preliminary. to. “discussion, 
have. been asked not to ‘exceed. twenty 
minutes... Each. church is entitled to 
two, delegates, and one additional dele- 


one, hundred, | 4 
Plymouth “church | fiers free ‘enter- | 

‘tainment to pastors, . elegates, mission- | 

aties and wiyes,,It will, facilitate the. 


TO 


+> 


(Matt. v: I-16), Rey. William. Windsor, 


| 


| early conversion. 


early, immediate and -complete conver- 


| Then you ‘would choose’ a new friend 
and a new lover, or else you would get |. 
Report | God to do for them what~ he ‘has 
been so good asto do for you—give |, 
them a new heart with which’ to’ weave. |; 
Superintendent ‘Sunday-school mission- ‘their hesp and shoot'their ‘arrow. You | 


} 


work of, the, committee. on entertainment. 
if those’ expecting. to. attend will, at their 


earliest. co nvenience, 1 inform, the Com- 
mittee. 
names of their par- 


eir intention. Pastors. will, 


Own chames. All; 
addressed: ‘Committee ‘of Entertain-: 


Pp C Congregational church, 

Webster, S Francis-; 
mittee can: not pledge 

those, waiting later 


prayer’ mspHes, men, 
adot mial + 
Wirt 


tw cen, . 


eeting at he duction, yea 
‘Obtained unless fifty or more persons at- 


uth “churc 


Suchanan 


in quantity and ‘value! “The nutaber | 


Committee by. Merit, 0 4 


on Tomales Bay. Marin 


| 


| the wartzst and FINEST 


street, very tiaty,s 


»chureh, - 


‘tAcearding - ‘your sfaith be jit’ 


dj ye 


oF 


: joo! of sco on bre. povole s “hs 
6: 


LS BAKBRYs< fai dtiw 


perfor 


lings and 


ocThe Post-street wable line, 
Ellis.street, is threeyblocks: | 
\Guésts,. ‘unless | otherwise 


the. Committee on! Ebtertainmént;) at 
their’ side’ of | 
The of charch, 
| aré. confidently relying:on, the Christian 
courtesy and: business qualities of 'dele- 
gates and,otherts for: attention to: ‘their 
“in the:spitit”; ‘pray: fore bless- 


Io} 


THE ARROW. RIGHT. BEFORE | 


YOUNG MEN FROM A _ SAYING ¢ OF 
“RUTHERFORD. 


Christ in youth, and about’ the | HAINES 


| manifold advantages’ ‘Of an “early and | 
| complete conversion, | Rutherfotd ‘says, 
“Tt 1s easy to'set’ an arrow" ‘right’ béfore |. 


1 the string is drawn, but ‘when “once the |. 


arrow is in the air the bowman’ has’ ‘Fost | 
all power OvePit.” "Look around ‘at the 


men and women’ beside you, ‘and’ 
how true that is!) at-those who 
arrow is shot, and se how impossible jit. 
| is*for them, ever ‘when they “wish it, | 
| either to call their arrow back 
‘rect erring fight. 
‘that ‘you are® stilP ‘in’ ‘your youth; ‘and | 
that the atrow of ‘your future life “is not, 
yet shot: And °while ‘your | arrow ada 


lies ‘trembling On’ the string, be ‘su 
your face is in the right ‘direction’ and 
‘your aim’ well taken. 
all his experience and all’ his’ frankness 
‘and all his eloquerice “could “not tell | 


‘young Boyd ‘half the advantages of an| 
Nor’ can tell°you|.. 


half of ‘the' changes for good that would 
immediately take place ‘in’ you with’ an |. 


‘sion. Perhaps the very first thing some |. 
of you would do would be to get'a new | 
minister’ and’'to’ join’ a ‘new “church. 


‘Then, on ‘the week day some’ of 
would at once leave your present’ busi- 
‘ness, and seek’ a ‘new means of ’liveli- 


hood in’ which you ‘could at: least ‘keep | : 
‘your hands’ and your conscience clean. |. 


‘would read new books’ and new jour-. 


nals, or ‘else you’ would’ read the’ old | . | | 
SABBATH DAY MUSIO. 
A superb book, full ‘sheet Size, h pa- |: 


books and the old journals in a new, 


way. The Sabbath day would become, | 


a new day to’ you, the Bible’ a new 
book, and your whole futurea niéw' out-.|. 
look to. you; but ‘why’ particularize and, 
specify, when all old things would ‘pass |. 


away and all things would become’ néw, |. 


‘Oh, dear young men of. Edinburgh, and 
young’ men’ come up to ‘Edinburgh, . 
‘get your bow well strung and! ‘your ar-, 
‘row well winged, look : well before’ you 


‘let go the string, for, once your’ arrow is,| . 
| shot, you ‘cannot recall it so as'to take al 
‘second aim. 


- 


in 
AS City a2: 


The New York Tribiune had. cently | 
yin ollowi dis fr Bos- |. 
of New England rum Boston last | 
| week for the usual ‘destination for such 
‘¢afgoes—the Dark Continent.’ From 
July. 1, 1890, tothe corrésponding date. 
in 1891, the exports of this naturé from 
Boston to ‘ports in Africa were 1,618, 591 | 


gallons, valued’ at $1,223,889. During| 


the last year this trade has almost doub- | 


of ‘gallons exported in the twelve moiths 


Dns 


‘to’ make’ deeds lots in ‘that 


re 


2 

fim 
‘ 

of 


will, report ‘in’ person, arrival; 


Fal trom To attest’t eir 


ise 


iki 


“Ania God | 


Rutherford, with |, 


Dy 
25; cloth gilt, $2. 
ER DITSON. ‘COMPANY, 


MARKT STREET, ROOM 45, 


| knowledaen in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of minora! lands, and thé proper | 
des, warrants us [ 


legally correct form. Purchases and sales | 


bas ,vitew sd. vem sastisH 


ib‘to foga & @i tind. ddgind 2049 


Sa, gu benottud 10 
(A dg 24, | 


mendin 


saw ollot edt ai 


TAS 


382-396. KEARNY 


di tor ei 


S@ALP DISEASE, whether 
EY itching, 
Pp or 


‘blood; 


the Skis CUTICURA an 
exg and CUTI-.; . 
CURA RESOLY ted n Purifier. 


when the.beat 
és fail. ia 
sands of 


and gr tof traseoe Remedi 
ubtr 


wonderful; unisiling and incomparable cy. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c; Soap, 

; RESOLVENT,.$1. by Potter Drug 
emical Go tion, B n, Mass. 

for “How tocare and Blood Diseases.” 


| 4” Pimples, blackheads, chapped and olly “Sa 
| skin, prevented by. Sap.) “Ba 


Rheumatism, Kidney P: Pains, and Muscu- 7 


| er St. | 


PIANOS 


aii is 


~* 


FURNITURE. 


| 117 ‘te Geary San Francisco 


per, engraved plates. 
CHOICE SACRED. SOLUS. | 
songs for soprano, mezzo, Soprano and 
or. 
SACRED SOLOS’ FOR LOW 
Forty songs for bari- 
tone and bass, 
CHOICE SACRED DUETS. AY 
‘Thirty duets by standard. authors.» 
‘PIANO CLASICS. Vols, land 2. 
containing 44 and 31, pieces 
YOUNG PEO PLE’S CLASSICS. Vols.1 
. £0 ) pieces of easy but effective music. 


volume, postpaid, in paper, $1; ‘boards 


to. the } 


Idr Weakness telieved in one minute by 


‘ 


of books. 
bs 


= 


(Oa 


4 WO} BItl Az 
We wil you General Grant 
publishers’ original. edition, best paper, cloth, 


scription. at 


> 


oirs—not a cheap edition, but the best—for 
fifty cents; PROVIDED you ‘send your sub- 


scription. of. $2:50.-to Tum Pactric, for-one 


year, and also a subscription of $3 for.’the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, one of the brightest 
and cheapest of the great illustrated monthlies. 


The Cosmopolitan is enabled, to make this 
offer because of the ) purchase of 600,090 vol- 


times at’ a price whith even publishers would | 
| dee impossible, and with the idea ‘of Tanning 
| up its circulation to half a ‘million copies. | 
contract with the. Cosmopolitan, THE ‘Paciric 


is enabled to offer to its readers a share) in the 
low price obtained through: this 


tile 


have Grant’s books, the 


468-163, &t., BOSTON. 
Lyon & H 
NEw York: C. H. Ditson & Co. , 867 B’dw’ y 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


_ SAN FRANCISCO. . 


working of minés of all gra 
2 soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who! able: information 
— t service in determining the in- 
market value of mineral proper- | 

ties developed mines. 
‘ Mineral lauds and mines examined, report- | 


and 


| ea upon, and aecurate descriptive drawings fe 
and} 


made of the same. Mining machine 
all tions selected. ds, 

ety, agreéments, and all other papers 
‘requ uired in transactions, drawn upin | 


of mineral’ lands and mines negotiated. 


F, Sletcher, A. J. Hobinson, 


JOHN. HENDERSON, dp, |: 


AG 
|:for wonten and:children, Partiel protection Hotels, Restenrante, eae 
f tom’ and. fog, so* common nesr: the: | 
OF ik No. 224 Edily ! treet. 
ft. 
\Welephone. Wo. ase7. 


CAP PS 


STOCE 


disedesb 2 


dd jeod aid BIB. odw 


| offer will. permit; you to take, 


2 vols, sold by. subscription, 00 
‘Gon Sheridan’s Memoirs, | 

2'vols., by’ subscription for bo. 
MeCteltaw’s Memoirs,” 
“sold by subscription for. 


‘bound in cloth green and 


ol, in vniform, style with Grant's Memoirs. 
G. L. Brown, | 


_} postage prepaid, but the:pestage on the books, 
at the rate of cent ounce, tnust' be re- 


mitted with the order: Gen. Grant’s | Memoirs, 


98 0%» 48;cents; Gen. ‘Sheridan’s, Memoirs, 92 


oz., 46 cents; Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs, $4-0z., 


42° cents; “Memoirs, '48 02., 


“Send ‘at once $3. for a a years. to 


| the Cosmopolitan, $2. 50 for. a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THe, PAciric, and- cents for a set of 
Memoirs—$6 in all—to which add ‘postage on 
| the partititlar set of Memidirs selected. 


‘send. postal card. to, the, Cermopolita, Madi- 


gon Square, New ; York City, for: free sample 


bed 


sit to bsoteni. wet A: 


hunt.) 28 bere. bio 


&e 


159m 0} woya at 
sbusi) 
19100 
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| green and gold hitherto sold “by sub- 


"COMPANY, 


The two splendid’ volumes of 
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Bax FRANCISOU. Car. 


- out Gaspard Beaurais, the tanner ; 


' for a man upon horseback was seen. 
- coming down the river, both rider and 
horse much exhausted, 


much in return, and ‘he deter- 


pe: the boy who did his best, be- | 


Our Doung golks. ‘Greek Profesor inthe Rope Colege of] ALPHONSO XIII, THE BOY KING. | The Maple. 
| Paris. ho fe gen! The crowns of three. of the hereditary the dew and sunshine’s DENNE 
A King in Egypt. Ged, kingdoms of Europe ‘are now worn by| 
loved’ for his amiable | iidre The ‘oldest in] While sky its turquois blending, in Coffee 
Nil ualities.. He never forgot his former in length of rein _ Doth with blueness.fold; 
I think I lie by the lingering “s de and youngest in years is Alphonso XIII | Stands the maple in its greenness, : — AND | 
I think I am one that has'lain long while, | master and wife. - Their old age was of Spain. He has been a king from In the days of s ing— Co tin tal 
the lnay land of the |cheered by many tokens"of remem-| 11. Gov of his birth, May 17, 1886, his | Where the blue-birds chant their first notes, | 
brance in the form of substantial gifts | a) jonso havi diode And the robins sing. | Safes of Evace 
who, when mumed months sky is bluer, brighter, | unc ooms, Everv Description. 
hid, wid fire of thick ‘ld As ‘the youngest child of Alphonso the hills a haze; k 
With the stone on stone of the Pyramid. make a tanner.’ | was a boy, under the laws of Spain | golden, arkel San f anciscd | AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROor, 
I think there are graven godhoods grim, | which declare that the royal title shall Stands the maple, still in green robe, | NEW YORK: ' VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
That look from the walls of my chamber dim, DO NOT BE D! DISCOURAGED. descend in the male line whenever that Like a mermaid fair— | oa Park Row. oe % OF” Correspondence solicited. | 
And the hampered hand and the muffled limb is posssible, he became king at once, While the scent of clover, roses, _ a Bast Fearon Stree 
Lie fixed in the spell of their gazes grim. taking rank above his sisters, the first | 6 Beekman Street. 
Numb, dumb soul yfast, - ait bs lished, and’ ‘hi iy 2 pain and became only Princess of thes rlet 190 Falton Street. 
as the last, shall ‘be the Asturias. The short life of this Rainbowed we’ Fulton Street. AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST 
ying cast languor adame, titled boy has been less happy than that| Painted in wild streak of fancy, 
_ Lying muffled in fold on fold, one.” = ‘bl be of many of his little subjects, for his By some woodland jay— a ieatieret tert. | 411 and 413 Market St., 8. F,. 
Wilh she tig and the spice en- not | Bealth has not been good, and he has} contre will shies South Ninth Street. | 
And thé grain of year that isold, old, old, | tom to passed through some severe illnesses, | 


Wound around in the fine-spun fold. 


The sunshine of Egypt is on my tomb; 

I feel it warming the still, thick loom, 
Warming and waking an old perfume 
Through the carven cots upon my tomb. 


‘The old sunshine of Egypt is on the stone; 

And the sands lie red that the wind hath sown, 
And the lean lithe lizard, at play alone, 
Slides like a shadow across the stone. 


Aad I lie with the Pyramid over my head; 
I am lying dead, lying long, long dead, 
With my days all done, and my words all 


said, 
And the deeds of my weit written over my 
head. — St. Nicholas. 


THE BOY WHO . DID HIS BEST. 


He is doing his best, that boy of six- 
teen, stretched out .before a bright fire 
in the old tanning shed. Reclining up- 
on an old sheepskin with book in hand, 
he is acquiring knowledge as surely as 
any student at his desk in some favored 
institution, with all the conveniences 
and facilities for learning. He is doing 
his best, too—this same boy Claude— 
as he helps his master prepare the sheep 
and lambs’ skins for dyeing, so that they 
can be made into leather. He is doing 
his best by obedience and by respectful 
conduct to his master, in endeavoring to 
do his work well, although he often 
makes mistakes, as his work is not so 
well suited to his tastes as the study of 
Greek and Latin. 

“See there, young rapscallion !” calls 
‘see 
how you're mixing up the wools.” For 
Claude’s wits were “wool gathering” 
sure enough; but he was not sorting 
the wool aright. | 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied the appren- 

tice, “but I will fix them all right.” And | 
he quickly sets to work to repair his mis- 
take. 
_ “He'll never make a tanner,” said 
Gaspard to his good wife, ‘and much I 
fear he'll never be able to earn his| 
bread.” 

“Sure enough,” replied his wife; “and 
yet he’s good and obedient, and never 
gives back a word to all your scolding.” 
And in after years, when theaged couple 
received handsome presents from this 
distinguished man who had been their 
apprentice, they thought of these words. 

One evening there came a stormy, 
boisterous wind, and the little stream in 
which the tanner was- wont to wash his 
wool upon the skins was swollen toa 
torrent. To attempt to cross it by ford 
at such a time would render one liable 
to be carried down the stream and dash- 
ed to pieces on the rocks. 

“We must get all the skins under 
cover,” said Gaspard to his apprentice; 
‘ta storm is at hand.” 

The task was finished, and the tan- 
ner was about to return to his cot, and 
Claude to his shed, when the boy ex- 
claimed, ‘Surely, I heard acry. Some 
one is trying to cross the ford.” 

In an instant he darted toward the 
river, followed by his master carrying 
the lantern... Some, villagers, were , al- 


ready there, and a strong rope was tied |. 


around the waist of the brave boy, who 
was about to plunge into the stream, 


Claude suc- 
ceeded in grasping the rein, and the 
strong hand of the master that held the 
rope drew him to the shore, and all | 
were saved. Soon after, the stranger} 
sat by the tanner’s cheerful fire, having 


quite won the hearts of the good man |’ ( 


and his wife by his kind and courteous | 
manner. 

“What can I do for yout brave boy ?” 
he asked. 

He’s none of ours, and not much 
credit will he be to any one, we fear. 
He wastes too much time over useless 
books,” was the bluff reply of the honest’ 
tanner, who could not see what possible 
use Claude’s studies would be to him. 

“May I see the books 7” asked the’ 
stranger, 

Claude being called, brought the 
books of the Greek and Latin classics} 
and stood with downcast face expecting 
to be rebuked. But instead he receiv- 
ed words of commendation from the 
gentleman, who, after ‘some talk and 
questions, was astonished at the knowl- 
edge the boy had acquired. 

A few months later, instead of the 
old tanning .shed as a study, Claude 
might»be seen with his books in a hand- 
some mansion at Paris, in the house of 
M. de Vallis, whose life he had saved, 

tithat he had 
his t he was re- 


mined to make every effort to meet ‘the. 


expectations of his patron. 


‘He succeeded. Claude Copper-. 


came the most distinguished Greek and 


seem to have had any place in the vo- 
cabulary of those who have attained the 
highest distinction. ‘Experience is the 


| best. of teachers,” and we learn from the 
| experience of others, if we have as yet. 


not learned from our own experience, 
that tireless exertion and steadfastness 
of purpose will remove whatever ob- 
stacles bar one’s way to. the: proudest 
eminence. 

Andersen,.the popular Danish author, 
was the son of a cobbler,.and in his 
earlier years worked “on the bench” 
most industriously, doing his first liter- 
ary work on scraps of paper kept be- 
side him, in the moments when he rest- 
ed from his regular duties. _ 

Arsaces, who founded the Parthian 
Empire, against which the mighty hosts 
of Rome long contended in vain, was a 
mechanic of obscure origin. 

Beranger, the celebrated French poet, 
wandered about Paris in a state of 
pitiable destitution until he obtained a } 
situation as pot boy—that is, to carry 
pots of beer in public houses and res- 
taurants. 


Burns was the son of a small farmer, | 


and at an early.age displayed an ap- 
petite for learning which he had few op- 
portunities for gratifying, as is shown in 
the most brilliant of his poems. 

Casrera, beginning life as a drummer- 
boy and driver of cattle, rose to the 
Presidency ‘of the republic of Guate- 
mala. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia, in some 
respects one of the most remarkable 
women that ever lived, was a peasant 
girl of Livionia and a camp grisette. 

Demosthenes, the Grecian orator and 
“prince of eloquence,” was the son of a 
blacksmith. 
public speaking he displayed such a 
weakness of voice, imperfect articula- 
tion and awkwardness, that he withdrew 
from the speaker’s platform amidst the 
hooting and laughter of his hearers, 

Giotto, noted as a painter, sculptor, 
architect, worker in mosaic, and really 
the founder of modern Italian art, was 
a shepherd boy whom Cimabue discov- 
ered drawing sheep on the sand with a 
pointed stone, with an accuracy that 
indicated a natural artistic ability, and 
so he took him as a student. 

Handel was nearly fifty years of age 
when he published the first of those 
musical compositions which have im- 
mortalized his name. 

Sjr Isaac Newton while ependiig 
school was considered by his teachers 
but little better than an idiot; and Sher 
idan, the celebrated play writer, was 
presented’ by his mother: a tutor as a 
‘‘blockhead.” 

The foregoing. prove con- 
clusively that.an -humble origin, pover- 
ty, natural defects, age, or physical ail- 
ments, need not prevent the attainment 
of . distinction, and they should be en- 
couraging, especially, to the young.— 
Harper: s Young People. 


PLEASE FORGIVE. 
oul ten-year-old boy had both his 7 


recently cut off by a train of cars us tofring tb 
Dubuque, Iowa. the little fellow, words, td.. 
was taken home his.legs hung limp, be tin b 
he:did not complain. .Not.a‘tear stood | This was a sound he understo as we 
in his eyes, but the tender look he gave . long made it a practice thus.to an- 
to those..who stood. by his side told nce breakfast his firichshi 
plainly that he. was suffering great ag- ‘had h ‘at 

ony. After the doctor dressed his and the 


wounds he called his parents, sisters 
a tear upon 


their cheeks. — A second time he called | 


his mother to his side, placed. his little 
arms about her neck, and said: 
‘‘Mother, I am going to die in a few 
minutes. Please forgive me for not 
minding you With Ahie.the dittle. fel- 
Tow. fell as ‘the, ‘mot d, 


“Yes, my ariee!, ” and took another look 


at his face, she found him dead, and be- }. 


yond all pain and..suffering.. 
It is well: for children - to ask: forgive- 
ness for disobeying their parents; it is 
better. for themstorgive timely ‘beed 
‘to “warnings” Vtlich they” ut utter, and 
so keep out of danger and save their 
soals alive; Manya poor: boy ‘has*fuin- 
ed his health or lost his life, because he 
thought he knew more than both father 
and mother, whose. wise . counsels might 
have . saved © “hind from | tion. 


SPURGEON ON ‘THE BistE.- —The grea 
est of says : afer 
for,more. than forty 


the sétmons I 


thirty years, now.to the num- 
ber of. 2,200 jn weekly succession, I am 
fairly entitled to speak about the ullness 
‘and‘richness of the Bible ipreach- 
er’s book.’ Believe iti‘the: ihspired vol - 

up-to the-hilt... If this book is.not: 
infallible, where) shall infallibility be 
found? The depth-saith, ‘It is not in 


yet those who ‘have no'depth -at’all 
of would have us imagine that it is inthem.” 


In his first attempt at 


which have left him a frail rather than 
robust. child, He has recovered from 
his illness without serious results, and 


is now a knowing and attractive little | 
| boy; who loves play and delights in mis- 


chief, even though he does live in a, pal- 
ace and is surrounded the 
mony of a court. 

As many amusing stories are told of 
his bright sayings and comical acts as 


are told of wonderful babies of less 


prominent families. 

One anecdote relates to his first at- 
tendance at chapel. Great pains had 
been taken to make him understand 
that he must sit very still during the 
service, and especially must not say a 
word. He listened eagerly and in. si- 


lence to the organ, but when the priest | 


commenced to speak, the small mon- 
arch called out, ‘Stop, you must not 
talk in chapel 3 

His pictures are common in Europe, 
‘and all of them are pleasing: In one 
he is in the chair of state. On a foot- 
stool, before him, are his two sisters, 
and at his right hand sits his mother. 


is one of the high officers of Spain, who 
is reading a long address to his sov- 
ereign as solemnly as if he were in the 


| presence of a monarch of ripe years, 


Not only do the baby eyes stare in sur- 
| prise at this interruption of fun and 


frolic, but the mouth also is wide open, 


while one tiny hand clutches with all 
its puny strength the fingers of his faith- 
ful Andalusian nurse, who stands in 
waiting behind the monarch’s chair of 
state. 

He is greatly liked by his people, 
and his daily appearance in Madrid 
with his sisters, in his little carriage 
drawn by four fine mules, always calls 
out universal expressions of affection. 
It is especially fortunate that his mother 
is a woman of good sense, high. charac- 
ter, and an exceedingly kind heart. She 
was an Archduchess of Austria, and is 
now Queen Maria Christina, reigning as 
regent until her son reaches the age of 
sixteen. years. She has greatly endear- 
ed herself to the people of her adopted 
country by her wisdom and her henevo- 
lence, Lately, the eloquent leader of 
the Spanish republicans, Senor Castelar, 


Standing before him, in a rich uniform, 


explained the quiet condition of his 


party by saying: “One cannot make 
war upon a baby and a woman ov 
August St. Nicholas. 


THE BIRD’S BREAKFAST BELL. 


Our pet goldfinch, having escaped 
from his cage, flew into a tall ailanthus 
tree inthe back yard. There he. sat, 
singing his sweetest, and rejoicing in his 
unexpected freedom,. We brought up 


his gilded cage and set in on the top of 


a tall step-ladder, leaving the.door open, 
and just inside a cup of tempting hemp- 
seed. For two hours he scorned to look 
at it, though he often fixed his bright 
little eyes on us when wecalled him and 
answered us with a cheery, defiant ‘‘Wit- 


of ever getting him back, when it nn 


amoden seed, water and lettuce to the | 


| little ‘empty stomach, so he hopped’ dawn |; 
‘slowly from bough... to: bough, until he | 
was close to the cage. There he stood 
for some time, evidently hesitating, un- 
tilksuddenly he fluttered down into his 
home, having decided to abandon the} 
delights of liberty for the solid comforts | 
ast. 


_ NEATNESS I IN GIRLS. 


Noakes’ is a good thing hor: a girl, | 
and if she does not learn it when she. is 
young, she never will. It takes a. great ' 
deal more neatness to make a girl look 
well than it does to make a. boy look 
passable. Not because a boy, to start 
with, is better lpeking.thani a girl, but 
his clothes are of a different sort, not so 
many-colors in'them; and people don’t | 
expect a boy to look so pretty as a girl. 
| A girl that'is not neatly dressed is call- 
ed a sloven, and no one likes to look at 
her. Her face may be pretty, and her 
eyes bright, but if there is a spot of dirt 
on her cheek, and her fingers’ ends are 
black with ink,. and her shoes aré: not | 
laced or buttoned up, and’ her apron is 
dirty, and +er-collar, is: not buttoned, 
and her skirt is torn, she,cannot be. lik-. 
ed. Learn to. be neat, and when you‘ 
have learned it, it will almost take care 
of itself, —Christian at Work, 


passionate affection for himself, should 
be. the motive power 


lives. — Momer te. 


a, 


zah!” We had almost given up hope |: 


surely will. 


*Mid the ice and snow of winter, 
Sparkle of the frost, 

Stands the maple, now resplendent, 
In a white robe lost— 

Like a bride, in sheeny satin, 

While the sleigh-bells ring 

All her joy, linked with the glory 

_ Which the seasons 


GLEANINGS. 


_ Only a smile, but how it cheered the 
broken heart, engendered hope, and cast 
a halo around the sick bed. 


‘Time is the surface of the ocean; eter- 
nity the depth; and even now eternity 
may begin in the soul amid the tempests 
of time. Letting the anchor down into 
it gives a share in its calm.—<er. 


The change from Saul to Paul is the 
change from law and, self-righteousness 
to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Saul represented the former, and Paul 
represents the latter. Paul was the liv- 
ing embodiment of grace through Christ, 


conditioned by the exercise of faith in 


him. The study of his Epistles will 
make this point to any one as clear as 
the light of day. 

Perhaps the chief reason .why so 
many give way to sin is the assurance 
in their own minds that they can re- 
trace their steps when they choose, and 
that, therefore, there is no real danger 
of permanent damage. The truth is, 
that after every sinful indulgence there 
is not only less power to retrace the 
steps, but also less inclination. 
wilful sin against God involves actual 
and awful peril to the soul. 


To abide in Christ is the secret of 
perseverance in well doing; work once 
taken up earnestly and. entered upon 
with hopes which experience shows to 
have been too sanguine, palls by degrees 
upon the taste, becomes irksome, and at 
last is discontinued. So it will be, so it 


must be, where it is either taken up| 


from lower motives, or where we do not 


habitually realize that it is God’s work | 


-we are doing.—ev, Dr, Pigou. 


_ He who nurses a spirit. of satire will 
find it: jaundicing his own views of life, 
and embittering all his own enjoyments. 
It is but a poor revenge for fancied or 


real injuries received that, in order to ob- | 


tain the means of aspersing those who 
have provoked us, we should distil our 
hearts into gall, and steep our daily 


William R. Williams, D.D. 

There are, within the range of every 
one’s life, processes of life which must 
be solitary; passages of duty which throw 
one absolutely upon his individual mor- 
al forces, and admit of no aid whatever 
from another. Alone we must stand 
sometimes; and if our better nature is 
not to shrink into weakness, we must 
‘take with us the thought which was the 
strength of Christ: ‘Yet I am not alone, 
‘because the Father is with me.” The 
sense of right can more readily indurate 
the tender than melt the rocky soul, and 
that is the most finished character which. 
begins in beauty and ends in power; 


that leans on the love of kindred’ while | 


| it may, ‘and when it may not can stand 


self among the domesticities of 


‘mortality, and face ‘any ‘storm that beats... 


and traverse any wilderness that lies 


| neath that canopy. — James Martineau, 


life. As George’ Herbert says: “By all 


use sometimes to be alone.” 


God has put each into a separate body. 
We should follow the Divine. hint, and | 
see to it that we do not lapse again into 
the general flood of being. Many peo- 
ple cannot endure being alone; they are 
lost unless there is a clatter of tongues 


an their ears. It is not only weak, but 
it fosters weakness. ‘The gregarious in- | 


stinct is animal—the Sheep and deer 
living on in us; to be alone is spiritual. 

We can have no clear, personal judg- 
ment, of things till we are somewhat sep- 
arate from them. Mr. Webster used to 
say Of a difficult question, “Let me sléep 
on it.” It was not merely for morning 
vigor, but to get the matter at a distance 
where he could measure the proportions 
and see its relations. 


, panions, actions, work—in order to 
measure it, and ascertain our relations 
to it, The moral use of the night is in 
the isolation it brings, shutting out the 


world from the senses, that it may be} 


realized in thought. It is very simple 
advice, but worth heeding. ‘ Get some 


Every 


— | bread in verjuice and wormwood.— |. 


erect in the love of God; that shelters it-} 
life; 


while duty wills, and when it forbids 
can go forth under the expanse of im- | 


‘Secure for yourself some privacy of | 


‘So it is well at | 
times to get away from our world —com- | 


312 West Baltimore Street. 


nPop save twenty- -four 
for ular rates. Quick 
ce. Coffee of eq 


uaf very scarce. 

The Christian public are our best customers. 

a wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 
e. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

a It recommends itself for washing 

window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fat, aes anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 
| TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, 
Sole Agents For 


CREAMER DY 


26 & 28 Street, 
SAN FBANOISOO, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 
$23 Bush st.,8.F.. 

Will endeavor to please any who would want 


suit of clothing made 
order. 


Wwoon. 


If we do not have in stock the particular 

tern our customer wants, we will go with Pima 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 

obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 

choose from. Fifteen per cent discount to 

clergymen, 
323. BUSH STREET, S. F., 


Le Baron 


Branog Store; 2012 Mission St., 
| ‘Near Sixteenth 


FOSTER 


DIAMOND 


A thimblefal ot FAOT weighs 


pailfal 

“DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade 

in all practical 
W. — General Agent, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING ‘AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW snd 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manuinotarers of Potent Mashiso-mede Paper 
Bags. 


moments each day to yourself; take now | S22 to 516 Sacramento 519 Com. 


and then a solitary’ walk; get into the si- 


lence of the thick woods, or some isola- |. 


tion as deep, and suffer the mysterious 


| sense of selthood to ‘steal upon you, as it } 
Pythagoras insisted ‘upon 


an hour of solitude every day to méet 
his own mind and learn what oracle it 


had to impart — 2: 


Warm | Salt Bats, 


of THEOBY. Everybody knows that the | | 


SAN FRANOI8OO. (| 


¢mployed. Free coach to an 


1185 turk Stret, - - 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 4O years 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 


‘|every disease of the skin, ex 
Thunder 


Cancer that has taken root. 


cept Humor, and 


Price $1.50. Sold by every 


| Druggist in the United States 


‘and Canada. 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


'| MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; ‘Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 


Ohas. W. Kellogg, 


Nos. 611 and Front Street, 
San FRA. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


1918 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


IncoRPoRATED 21, 1887. 


Drezcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo | 
Oharles Main James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, PATENT BUSINESS at- 
to. MODERA TE FEES. Qur office is 
opposite the U. S: Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING od 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
ability free of cha and we make NO C. 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washnaton. D 4 


RGE 


of information - 
of the laws, showing foe’ to 


s, Trade 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome Ste, Ss. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 


The. traveling will find this to be the 

most convenien well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the city.. Board and room, $l, 
1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
- None but m g white labor 
from the Hotel. 


MON TGOMERY, 


M PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


oy 
San Francisee 


Offices Hours: 1104 Usually st bom® 
at 9 a. and 7 
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‘THE ‘Saw. CAL. 


— 


Miscellany. 


The Silver Lining. 


There’s never a day so sunny 

But a little cloud appears; 
There’s never a life so happy 

But has had its time of tears; 
Yet, the sun shines out the brighter 

When the stormy tempest clears. 


There’s never a garden growing 
With roses in every plot; 

There’s never a heart so hardened 
But it has one tender spot; 

We have only to prune the border 
To find the forget-me-not. 


There’s never a cup so pleasant 
But has bitter with the sweet; | 

There’s never a path so rugged 
That bears not the prints of feet; 

And we have a Helper promised 
For the trials we may meet. 


There’s never a way so narrow 
But the entrance is made straight ; 
There’s always a Guide to point us 
To the ‘‘ little wicket-gate ”; 
And the angels will be nearer 
To a soul that is desolate. 


There’s never a heart so haughty 
But will some day bow and kneel; 
There’s never a heart so wounded 
That the Saviour cannot heal; 
There’s many a lowly forehead 
That’s bearing the hidden seal. 
 —Exchange. 


CHILDREN’S WHIMS IN THE MATTER 
OF FOOD. 


The question of the digestibility of any 


article depends largely upon the custom | 


of the eater in regard to it. Taste also, 
or preference, depends upon ‘the same 
thing. Few persons relish terrapin or 
oysters Or lobster the first. time they 
taste these toods; but after the palate 
has become accustomed to their flavor, 


city ; ‘strong, robust, vbiisdivcloned: with 
a digestive capacity which cannot be ex- 
celled. They eat anything, in any quan- 
tity, at any hour, with perfect impunity. 
The eldest at twelve years of age weigh- 
ed 105 pounds, and in answer to m 
question as to whether she could thrash 
all boys in the’ neighborhood, ‘re- 
plied that she had thrashed all but 

These are not isolated cases, but types 
of very many similar ones. The great 
difficulty in carrying out. this method is 
not in .dealing with. the children, but 
with their parents. The mother general- 


_.| ly takes pride in any peculiarity which 


distinguishes her child from the common 
herd; and the complacency with which 
she announces. that ‘‘Mary never eats 
fish,” or that ‘Jimmie always eats white 
meat,” oftén reminds me of the woman 
who, Carlyle says; bragged because the 
dentist had more trouble in extracting 
her teeth tham with any one else in the 
village. Children bear their 
mentioned as ‘if they were credited, and 
naturally think it is nice to adhere to 
them and develop others ; and thus the 
foundations are laid for a life-long dys- 
pepsia, or for a delicacy of constitution 
which renders the possessOr’a,constant 
sufferer from all sorts noxious in- 
fluences. Were Mary told. that’ she 
could eat fish or go hungry, ‘and: Jimmie 
that a selection of such parts as he pre- 
fers, regardless of the tastes of others, is 
a form of selfishness that cannot be al- 
lowed, these idiosyncrasies of taste would 
quickly vanish, To-sum-the matter up, 
the highest type of a healthy stomach is 
one which is omnivorous, digésting any 
food given it, and where all foods are 
eaten with relish ; this condition can be 


the individual may become exceedingly 
fond of them. The flavor of the avocado 
pear is very disagreeable at first; strong- 
ly recalling. the weedy odor of a luxuri- 
ant tomato patch ; but after a few trials 
this fruit becomes a necessity, a break- 
fast being incomplete without it. 
Digestibility follows appetite. If an 
article of food be relished it will be eas- 
ily digested, as a rule; to which the ex- 
ceptions are numerous in after years, 
but rare in childhood, unless an undue 
quantity be eaten. With many children, | 
the capacity for the digestion of food is | 


secured in nearly every case by a sys- 
tematic training of the stomach of the 

child .according .to the method outlined 
above, accustoming it gradually to every 
variety of ailment, especially those which 
at first seem to disagree or to be distaste- 
ful. —The Dietetic Gazette. 


THE SEVEN BIBLES. 


The seven Bibles of the world are the 
Koran of the Mohammedans, the Tri 


very great, the appetite of childhood ap- | 
pearing somewhat phenomenal to the | 


adult. Most children are truly omniv- 
orous, with a happy freedom from likes 
- and dislikes, which is one of childhood’s 
blessings. When children begin to man- 
ifest preferences for one form of food or 
repugnance to other forms, then is the 
time for the training to begin. Distaste 
. arises from a difficulty of digesting the 
article in question, or from the fact that 
the flavor is one to which the child is 


not accustomed. The latter difficulty is | 


removed by teaching the child to persist 
in eating it for a few times; the former 
can be obviated in the same manner. 
The perfectly healthy stomach is able to 
digest any kind of food its possessor sees 
fit to put intoit. If the stomach refuses 
to do its duty, what then? Are we to 
submit to this rebellious spirit, and re- 
lieve itofthe duty? Bynomeans, The 
organ must be trained to do its work 
obediently. Take the food which disa- 
grees and give a little of it at every meal, 
gradually increasing the quantity. The 
stomach will learn to manage it, and by 
the time the child has become accustom- 
ed to the taste, so that it is.no longer 
disagreeable, the difficulty of digestion 
will have vanished. As each new prob- 
lem is met and solved in the same way, 
the stomach not only learns to digest the 
articles in question, but it acquires fur- 
ther the habit of digesting new and pre- 
viously untried articles. Then, instead 
of saying to the children, “You must 
not eat of this new dish, because. Ido 
not know whether it will agree with you,” 
one may say, “ You may eat any new 
food you see, because your stomach is 
accustomed to digest new and untried 
foods.” The method here recommended 
is not based on theory alone. It has 
been my constant practice for many 
years, and when I find prem: intelligent 
enough to throw off t deeply rooted 
superstitions which rule in: children’s 
dieting, the system is invariably success- 
ful. I once meta physician whom I had 
not seen for some time and took occa- 
sion to congratulate him on_his improv- 
ed health. He replied : ‘I heard you 
in a clinic direct a patient to eat fat un- 
tilit agreed with him. I also\wasa del- 
icate child, eating no fat,an@ my par- 
ents never expected to raise me, as con- 
sumption is hereditary in our family. 
But I took your advice and began te eat fat 
at every meal. At first it was so disgusting 
to me that I was compelled to surround 
it with bread to avoid tasting it. Also, 
it disagreed with me, causing eructations 
and gastric uneasiness. But I persisted, 
the dyspepsia subsided, and in a month 
I found that the taste of the fat was no 
ae unpleasant ; in fact, I got to like 
In afew months I put on about: 
‘tidied pounds’ weight, and am now, as 
you see, a robust, hearty man, able to do 
as big a day’s work as any doctor in the 
city, sleep like a top, and digest anything 
which I can get down my throat,” | 
_ In another case there were two skinny, 
delicate children:*oné a croupy g 
prone to catarrhs, with«»bad» teeth 
suppurating glands; the other a fair, lime- 


»nantdight’. « 


Pitikes of the Buddhists, the Five Kings 
of the Chinese, the Three Vedas of the 
Hindoos, the Zendavesta, the Eddas of 
the Scandinavians, and the Scriptures of 
the Christians. 

The Koran is the most recent of all, 
dating from about the seventh century 
afier Christ. It is a compound of quo- 
tations from both the Old and the New 
Testaments, and from the Talmud. 

The Tri Pitikes contain sublime mor- 
als and pure aspirations, 
lived and died in the sixth century be- 
fore Christ. 

The sacred writings of the Chinese 
are called the Five Kings, the word 
“kings” meaning web of*cloth. From 
this it is presumed that ‘they were orig- 
inally written on five rolls of cloth. They 
contain wise sayings from the sages on 
the duties of life, but they cannot be 
traced further back than the eleventh 
century before our era. : 

The Vedas are the most ancient books 
in the language of the Hindoos, but they 
do not, according to the late commenta- 
tors, antedate the twelfth century before 
the Christian ‘era. 


to our Bible, is reckoned among scholars 
as being the greatest and most learned 
of the sacred writings. | - Zoroaster, whose 
Sayings it contains, lived and worked in 
the twelfth century before Christ.. 

Moses lived and wrote the Pentateuch 

1,500 years before the birth of Christ ; 
therefore, that portion of our Bible‘is at 
least 300 years older than the most an- 
cient of other sacred writings. 
_ The Eddas, a semi-sacred work of the 
Scandinavians, was first given to the 
world in the fourteenth century.—Or- 
ange (NV. J.) Journal. 


MAKING BURDENS LIGHT. 


It is so little we can really do for one 
another. in the.march of.life! We are 
all under marching -orders; and have 
burdens to carry.. There is no halt for 
noonday dreams nor twilight rest. It is 
step, step, step—right onward through 
dust and common-place, without music, 
or banners, or present glory, and yet to 
each soldiér has beén given a canteen 
full. of never-failing water, a cup of 
which we may proffer with..no fear of a 
diminished store, all the. way: through to 
the érid of the long march to the sea. Is 
our comrade discouraged? Do his feet 
fail.and hands grow heavy? ,cheer- 
ing ~word,*a’ loving service, a friendly 
suggestion, born .of :the desire to help 
and encourage, will revive him like 
sparkling water in the desert heat. Such 
things cost nothing, but not all the gold 
and diamonds you could pack in your 
bundle would match them for solace on 
the long and dusty march that stretches 
from each one of. us between the cradle 
and the grave.—Amiber. 


FRANKLIN’s ToAst.—At a state din- 


this: ‘France, may she be like the 
dispelling darkness by'her benig- 

An Englishman was next called. on, 


less child, both full of queer, eccentric | 
likes and dislikes as to food, but shun- | 
ning vegetables.and all f 
not very easily digested. ~ These childrén 
were systematically trained to, eat, a 
morsel of every article which was put 
upon the table, If any one. thing disa--| ¥ 
greed, it was given in very small bits, ’ 
increased gradually until it was relished. 
The result is that to-day I doubt if two 


ds which-were Cart 


sturdier children can be found in this 


| moon-or sun-in all their glory)! 


and he gave this. ‘‘England, may. she be 


like the sun, the:joy and the 


‘ 


hig 
~ And then Franklil American, 
was called on for a toast,and hé gave 
“America, may she.be hi Tiké Joshua, 
o commande@the, sun ‘and ‘the "mooh 
to: stand still, Obeyed him.” 
“It is inder milan Jik 
Josh “help—than to 


whims 


Their author | 


The Zendavesta of the Persians, next ; 


ner soméwhere, a Frenchman was called 
for a.teasty and heygave inysubstance 


NOAH “WEB: ‘WEBSTER. 


the circumstances of Noah Webster when 
a boy, nor in his early life. . He was the 
son of a farmer, was well educated, be- 


y ing ready to enter Yale at the age of six- 


teen. In his junior year he was inter- 
rupted by the excitement of the Revo 
lution, and joined his father, who was 
already serving inthe war. A few years 
later, however, he finished his course. . 

When he had been graduated, and 
had reached home after commencement, 
his father presented him with a_ small 
sum of money, about equal in value to 
four dollars, and told him that for the 
future he must take care of himself. 

In those days the most common means 
of gaining a living by young men of fair 
education was school-teaching and the 
practice of law. Webster chosethe first 
of these, while he should prepare him- 


self for the second. In the moments of. 


time he could snatch, after his scoool 
duties were done, he studied alone, until 
a few years later he was admitted to the 
bar. Had he been idle, careless of time, 
or fond of self-indulgence, this end would 
never have been reached. 

While teaching, he also prepared sev- 
eral school-books—a reader, a grammar, 
and also a spelling-book, which became 
very famous. 

The spelling-book, was bountifully il- 
lustrated by rude wood-cuts. This must 
have greatly charmed the boys and girls 
who read of “The Country Maid and 
Her Milk-pail,” and ‘The Boy Who 
Stole Apples ;” and many a lad felt that 
the story grew too personal when he saw 
the account of the boy who went to the 
woods to look for bird-nests when he 
should have been at school. 

This spelling-book reached such an 
immense sale that it alone supported his 
family during the many years in which 
he was engaged on his dictionary. 

We cannot follow him during his long 


life, but in his seventy-ninth year he 


wrote a letter which gives us glimpses of 
his life and habits. Of these he says: 
‘1 have never.been.a hard student, .un- 
less a few years may-be excepted; but I 
have been a steady, perserving student.” 
It is not the .suddem strokes of labor 
which comes in fits and starts—it is not 
this which accomplishes great things, 
but the slow, steady work, day after day. 
He tells us he was in the habit of ris- 
ing half an hour before the sun, and 
making use.of all the daylight, so that 


| he rarely used lamp-light ; at all. Apart 


from saving his eyes, this must have beena 
great means of preserving his health. 
With daylight his work ended, and his 
body and mind were alike ready for rest. 
Again, he says: ‘I was never, or 
rarely, in ahurry.” Boysand girls, mark 
this well !—you who are hunting up hats 
and books, and hurrying to school at the 
last minute, leaving everything behind 
you in a confusion, . Is anything gained | 
by it? Does it bring any ease or com- | 
fort to yourselves? Surely not. And 
the worst of it is that the habit of leav- 
ing everything to the last, and then rush- 
ing through in a hurry, will gain such a 
firm hold on you, as the years go by, 
that it will vex and worry half the sweet- 
ness out of your lives,” Let us read and 
remember the words of Noah Webster : 
was never, or rarely, ina hurry.” 
Again, he tells us how in Amherst he 
cultivated a little land, made hay, . and 


worked in his garden. And untillate in 
life, he was in the habit of hry be the 


morning and making his fires. through 
the house. Such exercises as he gained 
by these simple duties must have been 
a great gain to him in health and strength, 
as he advanced in years. Such was his 
simple life while he performed a_ work 
which has made-him famous,. 

At the ripe.age of eighty-four, | Noah 
Websters life closed, blessed by the 
peace and comfort of the Christian hope. 


| Let us remember the lifé and lessons of 


this great man as we open so frequently 
the book which- cost him ‘such patient 
toil.— Young Folk’s Friend. 


‘Tue BATTLE OF BENNINGTON Monv- 
MENT,—On August 19th there was. ded- 
icated.-with~-appropriate ceremonies, 
marked by the attendance of the Presi- 
dent and many distinguished visitors, a 
monument in commeration of the battle 


of Bennington, Vt., in our revolutionary | 


war. The monument has been in pro- 
gress of building for several years, and 
has cost $100,000. It was paid for by 
appropriations, It was paid for by the 
States of Massachusetts, New..Ha 
shire, and Vermont, and. by private = ¢ 
It is 301 feet 1034 inches 


scriptions, 


high from base to the top of the cap- 


stone, and_ stands On’ site 283 feet 
high. Ats feet 4. inches, and 
it is built of native stone faced with San- 
dy Hill dolomite. It has a lookout 


room, 188 feet above the foundation, | 5, | 


reached by | ab) ir 


Bvety $énsible/man, who has the 
meaus'and bica- 
self by frequent pauses for recreation. 
He. does not.defer, his period of pleas- 
ure until the closing months of a worn- 
out life. He is too wise to expect im- 
possibilities of nature—the recuperation 
of an utterly exhausted body... He has | 
had his comfort and enjoyment in due 
ep and is grateful to heaven that 
‘the means td procure all 


of . lifé,, wh 
uses it pn 


ing his: 


WASHINGTON: LETTER. 


A notable body of ‘men left here this 


morning, as guests of the United States 
Government, on a special train which 
will travel more than. six thousand miles 


before the .party finishes its journey. 


They are the members of the Interna- 


tional Congress of Geologists, which has’ 


just finished a week’s session in this 
city, and they are going to. make a geo- 
logical ‘inspection of a score of .our 
States and territories, including the fam- 
ous Yellowstone National Park. . The 
programme for the excursion is twenty- 
five days long. Although geology 1s 
one of the youngest of what may be.call- 
ed the standard. sciences, it is already 
recognized. as one of the most useful, 
and this government spends a large sum of 


money every year for the maintenance 


of the United States Geological survey, 
which is one of the most. important 
bureaus under the Interior Department. 
All of the foreign geologists who attend- 
ed the Congress carried away collec- 
tions. of specimens of the rocks along 
the shores of the Potomac river. | 

_ Professor Henry C. Spencer, one of 
the five brothers who originated the now 
universally known Spencerian style of 
penmanship, died here very suddenly of 
congestive chills this week. He has 
been at the head of the Spencerian 
Business College in Washington ever 
since it was established. 

Rey. Dr. George H. Wells of Mon- 
treal, Canada, who made. such a power- 
ful impression upon those who attended 
the recent Convention of the National 
Christian Endeavor Union at. Minne- 
apolis, and who has been earning golden 
opinions while temporarily filling the 
pulpit of the church of the Covenant in 
this city, delivered a short but powerful 
address on ‘‘Example,” to an overflow- 
ing audience Sunday afternoon in the 
Y..M. C. A, Hall. began by grapb- 
ically sketching the life of Christ and 
calling particular attention to the erron- 


eous idea of many people, particularly | _ 


the young, in allowing themselves to 
think of the divine Master as being an 


old man during his earthly administra- | 


tions, one whose example was not appli- 
cable to the young. ‘‘How many peo- 
ple,” said the speaker, “remember that 
Christ was. but thirty-three years old at 
his crucifixion.” He then, in a few 
well chosen words, impressed upon his 
hearers that they could find no better 
example to live by than the life of 
regia recorded by his chosen apos- 
ties, 
men among his hearers who have work- 
ed to perfect the excellent gymnasium 


attached to the Y. M. C. A. Hall by : 


Saying: ‘*Mankind needs diversion in 
daily life. Secular and moral amuse- 
ments, if properly indulged in, are not 
injurious, and when, as is the case to- 


‘day, a religious meeting is held ina 


gymnasium, I do not think there is any 
incongruity, but rather a consistency, 


which argues extremely well for dis- | 


tinctive powers on the part of an-asso- 
ciation of young men, and the drawing 
out of a fine moral nature. Those who 
think that religion is demeaned by con- 
tact with secular matters have only to 
reverse the process, carry their religion 
into politics and the every-day affairs of 
life, and the world will be all the better 
for it.” He then devoted himself to 


showing the force of example in anor-| - 
ganization of young: men and showing | 


the great and lasting results which good 


examples always leave behind them. 
He closed with an illustration of his 
argument telling of a visit he once made 
to the great Gobelin tapestry manu- 
factory; he said he had immediately | 
solved the secret of the business, when 
he discovered that unskilled as the 
workmen were in other things, they 
owed their leadership in the weaver’s 
art to the fact that they followed in the 
strictest manner the pattern set before 
them. It was not the loom they were 
compelled to watch, but.the model. 
“And so, young men must lose sight of 
their own graces and defects, do away 


with all conceit and self-consciousness, | — 


and look to the model of a at red on, 
their Redeemer.” 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The great military movements in 
France and Germany are looked upon 
with some fear, as war might be easily 
Started, 

Rioting in China still goes on. Mis- 
sion premises.and.the houses of Europe- 
ans have been looted and burned at 
Ichang, on the Yang-tse-Kiang. 

The “Brotherhood on the Sea” is the 
name of a new society of two hundred 
Norwegian sea captains, who have 
pledged themselves to have regular reli- 
gious services on board their ships, and } 

conduct: everything there _ on 
shore in the fear of God. fqasl 1] 
The fall of Balmaceda is 


penalty of being President of a South | 


American republic. ‘A’ President lasts 
from three to six years. Chili has been | P 
advancing rapidly, but this revolution 


has cost a vast amount of money. ‘It is 


over, however, and the 
Junta is in power... 


243 churches to 599 lodges; Brooklyn, | 


355 churches to 695 lodges; Washing- | _ 
ton, 181 churches to 316 lodges; 


cago, 384 churches to 1,088 lodges. , 


| 


He greatly pleased the young) 


The oldest and smallestZsect in the 
world is to be found in the’ small city of 
Nablus; in’ North Palestine.” ‘The popu 
lation numbers about 12,000, all of 
whom are Mohammedans; with the~ex- 
ception this religious: comm unity— 
bering about 150 
thé ravages of war, 
and oppression for 3,000 years. — 
Samaritans have lived on a 


It is a “curious fact that Shin 5 years 
the various vernments, 
colonial, imperial repu 
continued paying pensions to the heirs 
of Montezuma .II. The family of the 
ancient royal race seems to be, in no 
danger of extinction, for each: genera- 
tion sees additions to the line. Many 
of the family live in the country, while 
there is a numerous section: who reside 
in Spain, and there are among the Span- 
ish branch many titled people. The 
late Duke of Abrantes was .a descendant, 
as are also the Marquis of Aguila Fuerte, 
the Marquis of and the 
Count of Miravalle. 

The inconsistency of our invitation 
to all nations to participate in the 
World’s Exposition at Chicago, while 


our laws forbid any Chinaman to set 


foot on our’ shores except those who 
come on diplomatic business, has been 
brought out by a letter from Vice-Presi- 
dent Bryan to the Treasury Department, 
inquiring as to the bearing of the Ex- 
clusion Law upon Chinese visitors to 
the fair. Assistant Secretary Nettleton 


has replied that the intent of these laws | 


would not be violated by permitting 
Chinese citizens, under proper regula- 
tions, to visit the United States in 1893, 
but that, should any difficulty arise, 
Congress will have ample time to take 
the question into consideration. — Chris- 


Fred Wilson 


610 Montgomery St., Room 2, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A full line of foreign and d)mestic goods. 
Prices reasonable. 
Good fit guaranteed. 


TEA. 


Do you enjoy good Tea ° We have 
the real Ceylon, new, direct import, 
in original cases, Pronounc by 
tea-drinkers superior to any in this 
market. 4Price, 90 cents per 

Any ante not over l pound by 
mail, Fepeid at $l per pound. 
Cheaper than cheap tea. Try it. 


SMITH?S CASH STORE, 


416 & 418 Front St., San Francisco 


Largest General Supply Store on 
Pacific Coast. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Assembly Chairs 
School dc Office 


URNITURE 


ANDREWSs’ 
rowing -:- BaD 
C. F WEBER & C6. Sole Agents for A. H. 


and Stockton Streets. 
Portland, Or.: 229 Second Street. . 


O Fs. 5S. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
| A eto Religion and Fiction received as pub- 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and ‘styles, for teachers 
and students 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL 


== DENTIST. 
DR. FRANCES TREADWELL 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1504, Heoms 13 & 14 
Opp. New City Hall, 8. F. 


ueme or many, years, combined with close 

practical I tent to execute 
all branches tracting made 
easy with oats roma All styles of plate 
work executed. Natural expression restored. 


Gentlemen’s, as well as 


Office Hours: 9a. to 4 P. 


EsTaABLisHEp 1862, : 
A. HAMMOND; 


Chi-' W and, Sew eter | 


4 SIXTH STREET, 8. 
‘Near Market 8t. 


bu who will vouch for 


Andrews&Co,Chicago | 
| San Francisco: Union Club. Building, Post 
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Great Event 


such good effect that less than one bottle | 


Restored My Health | 


and strength. The rapidity of the cure as- 
tonished me, as I expected the process to be 
long and tedious.” — Frederico Mariz Fer 
nandes, Villa Nova de Gaya, Portugal. 

“For many years I was a sufferer from. 
scrofula, until about three years ago, when I 
began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since 
which the disease has entirely disappeared. 
A little child of mine, who was troubled with | 
the same complaint, has also been cured by 
this medicine.” — H. Brandt, Avoca, Nebr. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Gold by Draggiats $1, six $5. 


=~ 


“ame. Corner of a Nation.”— 
2h | 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous Plymouth 

Rock,” or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 

Would you dv thisin icture and story, send for 

ome the 
pases 


Plymouth.—Fo 


cight views Phote Gravure from | 


and paintings, with descriptive text awe e 
Pl of 1620 and the Plymouth of 
Reduced size 


oe By mail, $1.50, » thirty-four 
views, 5 


cents. by 


Sketches about 
. W. Bicknell, in white por 
Plymouth. — Sixteen In 
text. Size, 10x13. 
Same, in handsome seal 


sith dese 


in 
of Standish G. Austin. 


Cl 
bind- 


. The story of the his- 
umphrey. e or children. 
ah. 


Finely illustrated; cl 
outh Reck Pa 


Ph r We ta.— 
Models of the famous Rock, 
35 and 50 cents each. | 


Gev. Carver’s Chair.— Models 4 the Chair 
ht in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents 
alas hs of Plymouth Rock, 
ational Monument to the 
historic 
Extra fine views, 5% x844, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 
Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 
Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on reauips of price. 
We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
eir excellence. 
Agents wanted. 
A. & BURB 


AINE, 
Pilgrim Bookstore, _ Plymouth, Mass. 


|The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate; 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 
neil systems require, All its work is nd 
orm, and mechanically exact... Its use is 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the isp in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one o Sgr can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weol that we have ‘ht the Stenograph 


system of shorthan« as .rapid as any other; 


the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the rost easily and 


with Manual... $25 60 
Instruction. 60 00 


This includes the machine, the 
ther and plush case, two rclis of — 
FULL OOURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our oF 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now 
a great many large business houses ogg 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; ind 
we lack bright, well-educated yourtg people to 
fill all the positions offered us 
O07” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G G. WICKSON & Co., | 
8 & 5 ont near Market St., S. 
846 North Market St., Los Angeles. 


quickly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMERT) 
Bush 8t., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 


der the experienced management of Charles 


‘emily and and is as good, if not the best, 
y and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Home comforts. . Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guaranteed: Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per EW to » $l. re to 
; board and room, per week 
rd and room, per month. §27,50 
Single rooms, 50c to $1, Special rates be the 
mon 8 rates to excursion and other 
large parties. to” the 


had daily. charge of the human wars 


Fairbanks’ “Seales, 


FOR 
“FAMILY 
ALL SIZES, 


Bread cast upon the waters urély as | In some measure this answers the ques-|. __ - 816 & 318 Market st 8. F. 
a business’spéculation’ sink tion where the men are and why they $1; 
before do not attend ‘the’ elry ga For ale by all hardware dealers. 
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THE MILLENIUM COMING—Il. 


- BY REV, S. BRISTOL. 


e Kingdom of God is like leaven, 
whit ‘a woman ‘took and hid“in three 
measures of meal till the whole was 
leavened.” Continuing the proofs of 
the gospel’s progress since the great 
commission was given, I adduce : 

5. Zhe abolition of slavery and the 


slave trade im all civilized lands, and 


wherever the power of Christian nations 
extends, by sea or land. When Chris- 
tianity-began its reformatory work, slav- 
ery’ was everywhere, and recognized as 
one of the legal institutions of all na- 
tions. And what a curse it was to mas- 
ter and servant! And what an obstacle 
to progress! But the leaven has been 
working, and now where is it? And 
where the slave trade, which even our 
country tolerated until 1820? Is there 
no progress here? But this is the work 
of Christ’s Gospel of good will to men. 
Since 1820, the seventy years past, and 
during the period of my personal recol- 
lections, all the European nations, in- 
cluding Asiatic Russia, have put an end 
to slavery, and so have all the States of 
the Western Hemisphere. If the move- 
ment on that line is not an improvement 
of human conditions, please tell us what 
is ! 

6. Christianity has laid its hand on 
war and greatly modified its horrors. 
In apostolic days, captives taken in war 
were considered legitimate slaves, and 
kept as such for sale or ransom. Now 
they are kept in restraint only till the 
war is over. Then, there were no 
Christian commissions, and surgeons, 
and ambulances following the armies 
to minister to the wounded and dying, 
as in these modern days. The arbitra- 
tion mode of settling national disputes, 
like that of Geneva, which prevented a 
war between our country and Great 
Britain, never had national recognition 
till the last half of this century. No 
doubt we are on the eve of: its adoption 
by all the States of North, and South, 
and Central America. I fully believe 


that, under the leadership of our coun- | 


try, within ten years, the western half of 
our globe will adopt this policy. I be- 
lieve also that this will be followed by a 


‘similiar compact in Europe and Aus- 


tralia. And then will nations begin to 
“beat their swords into plow-shears, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and the 
nations learn war no more.” Surely, all 
the signs look in that direction. I 
know it is said that “all Europe 1s arm- 
ed to the teeth, and on the eve of war.” 


That Europe is armed, I admit; and’so | 


it has been since Germany conquered 
France, and wrested from her Lorraine 
and Alsace, and a vast money indemni- 
ty. But since then have followed twen- 
ty years of profound peace in Europe, 
and the present status looks like its long 
continuance. This is the situation: 
Three great States, Germany, Austria 
and Italy, are united in a solemn bond 
to stand by each other in case of an at- 
tack by another nation. Russia and 
France are supposed to be bound to 
each other by a similar bond. While 


England, with its vast navy, its’ prestige |) 
in arms and myriad soldiery,. 


aloof, ready to dictate peace by putting | 
her foot in one of these balances or the 
other, in case of a threatened disturb- 
ance of the peace. I repeat, that the 
prospects of a long era of peace, both in 


Europe and America, and:.in all the 


world, never were so bright as to-day, |S 
since. ‘Christianity began to the 

7- The world-wide seal for. 
cation of the ‘masses ts a wonderful 
token of progress, and sign that the gos- 


was cast, All the great nations now see 
‘that they are strong in proportion to the 
education. they .give to their subjects. 
This is a modern idea. Prussia, Eng- 
and and the United States ‘stand forth 
illustrating: it. . And. this lifting up. of 
the masses in knowledge is'a wonderful 
preparative. for the reception af the gos- | 
all moral truth, Indeed, our 


day seems to be a fulfillment of ‘that 


prophesy'in the last: chapter in. Daniel, 


“Many shall rin to’ ‘and fro, and know!- 


edge shall,.be increased.” Such is.the 
zeal in that line that compulsory edu- 
is enacted in many coun- 


8. The: arousal ‘of mankind, pail 


especiall against 
another sign of progress. While a vast 


has been ‘done and a great advance 
made." .We*are' pot now® where’ we 
were in my boyhood, when a side-board 
for liquors was'in nearly every ‘Heise, 


owhere the minister drank when he visit- 


le, ipit} often _ carried the 


y thought 
Now 
have adopted. it, and 


‘daily coming into greater 


ed into 


t 


Nearly all admit it will triumph by and 
by. That the Lord of Hosts is leading 
his people in this matter, as he did in 
the matter of slavery, 1 have no doubt. 
Nor can I doubt that an immense prog- 
ress has been made —s the last 
seventy years. 

9: Zhe rapid increase of Christian 
churches and ‘of church members dur- 
ing the past fifty years looks towards 
the conquest of the world by the Cross’! 
In these United States we are adding 
from three to five new houses of wor- 
ship every day in the year! Already 
we number more than one-fourth of .our 
adult population. Fifty years ago we 
were Only as one in twelve 

10. Zhe power and resources and in- 
fiuence of Christian nations has. im- 
mensely increased in these latter days. 
It is only about three hundred years (a 
little less), since Phillip of Spain, with 
his great “Armada,” undertook the con- 
quest of England and the suppression of 
Protestantism throughout the world! 


What would be thought of such an ef- 


fort now? Now, Protestant nations are 
supreme on sea and land, and substan- 
tially dictate law to all the earth. Who 
dares insult its flag or question its right 
to be and to propagate its faith? What 
denier of progress would be willing to 
rojl the world back to the days of the 
Armada and‘of Phillip, 

tu. ‘There has been progress. 
in the means used to convert the peo- 
ple—old and young—to Christianity. 
Call-to. mind -our Sabbath-schools and 
the multitudes there weekly taught the 
way of life. They abound in all Chris- 
tian lands; yet they began substantially 
with Robert Raikes, the date of whose 
death is less than one hundred years 
aback! So of kindergartens, Christian 
Endeavor, Epworth and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, which to me 
seem a Striking fulfillment of the proph- 
esy in the last’ verse of the Old Testa- 
‘ment—‘‘And he shall turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of children to the fathers, lest s 
come and smite the earth with a curse.” 
Add to this effort to convert the young, 
the evangelistic efforts for older peo- 


of our days, and ‘which annually bring 
such vast numbers into our churches ! 
Wesley and Whitfield began their efforts 
in this line only one hundred and fifty 
years ago! Finney began his labors 
about the year 1820! Since then what 
eras of revivals have followed each oth- 
er in all Christian lands! Who will go 
back to 1750, when Whitfield and 
Wesley lifted up their voices amid the 
formalities of English worship, and say 
there has been no improvement or prog- 
ress made in our world since then? 
These are but a part of the proofs of 


progress our race has been making = 


der the influence of the Gospel. | 

me this progress. seems ‘great; 
aging and prophetic of victory.in the 
near future. ‘Let us not be weary in 
“well doing, ‘for in due season awe shall 
if we faint not.” 


VENTURA. 


_ AMERICAN Bi BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting ing of the. Board of 
Managers was held’at Bible’ House 
on Thursday, September 

Among communications from foreign 
lands presented to the Board were letters 
from the Valparaiso Bible Society, con- 
cerning plans for the distribution of the 

jes im Mfr. IN otto 
aracas, reporting considerable “sales 
of the Scriptures in Venezuela; from Mr. 
Penzotti and Mr. Milne, concerning the 
‘actess of Bolivia and ‘the ‘interior ‘of 
Peru ; from Mr. ‘Bowen, of Constantino- 
ple, reporting. the, publication of the Bul- 
garian’ Bible.in pocket form, from:Mr. 
Carrington, of Siam, announcing that the 
‘Gospel of Matthew in the Laos mise 


quent “one bean 
from Rev.:J. ‘F2°Gibson, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Mission in Liberia, re- 


grant and 

in ‘Sou Misionan its high’ ap- 
preciation of the work :done by the Amer-: 
i¢ah Zulu*Mission and-the' Ameritati’ Bi- |. 
ble Society in ‘providing ‘translations of | 


asking , permission to use the | 
basis of: proposed: revi- 
sion, 

-On recommendation of the Committee 
on Distribution, grants of books,’ includ- 
ing consignments. to several of the Socie- 
ty’s foreign agencies, and a grant to the 
Zulu Missiqn Board, 


The issues from. the Bible House in 
August....were. 48,471 yulumes issues, 
since April 368, 287. volumes. 


is the consecration 


ple, the..revival meetings characteristic 


| dreamed: of now, 
never had a: failure in crops, either of | 

It is safe to look into} 
and plan for the future by the experience |. y@ 


‘the Holy Scriptures in the Zulu language, 


PORTLAND, 


encouraging 'tésti- 
mony Cate from of our ‘young 


brethren last Thursday evenirig:'' Sever. 


health, he went into’ Eastern - Oregon— 


fluences. Humanly speaking, he was 


_ | alone; but not in fact. The desire 


for Christian sympathy Jed the young 
man to testify that he was a-Christian. 
From this ‘as a starting point a Sutiday- 
school was begun, of which he was 
elected saperintendent. This’ school 
has grown in interest from ‘the’ first. 
Towards the last the attendance num- 
bered forty. . Recovered health necessi- 
tated the return of this young man to 
Portland, thus leaving no one to take 
charge of the school. ‘But good seed has 
been sown—the young man was faithful; 
the harvest may be safely left with our 
Father. If all professing Christians sim- 
ilarly situated could be moved to like 
confession and subsequent effort, what a 
gain in Christian living theré would be, 
not only in the waste places, but in our 
own experiences; how much more useful 
we might become! This is not duty so 
much as a privilege, and we ought so to 
esteem it. We'cannotas Christians hide 
our light under a bushel, if we expect to 
benefit those surrounding us, and in due 
time receive the blessed approval of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Four united with the East Portland 
church last Sunday. This church, un- 
der the guiding hand of Rev. H. V. 
Rominger, is doing a good and ever-in- 
creasing work. Once the church was 
far upon the outskirts, now it is central, 
with many beautiful residences going up 
all around. The building problem must 
soon confront this church if it would 
keep pace with the surroundings. : 

The mission at N and ‘Twentieth 
streets, East Portland, organized by a 
number of the members of the Portland 
First church living in that vicinity, is 
moving forward with a good deal of 
hopefulness. 
in charge, but a ‘number of others are 
rendering most efficient help, among | 
them Professor H. A. Shorey, who -has 
recently moved into that neighborhood. 

A week ago last Sunday, Superintend- 
ent Clapp preached both morning and 


audiences at each service. © The work, | 
which has so long been in abeyance at 
this point, is now in a fair way to re- 


\ ceive a fresh impetus, from which ‘much 


good must result. 

At Willamina, in Yamhill county; the | 
work.1s progressing favorably. Superin- 
tendent Clapp was there last Sunday, 
and gave them two good discourses. 
‘The matter of a new building has been | 
pushed forward so well, that a dedica- 
tion will be in order there next Sunday. 


to appear. The wild geese were heard |. 
to utter their shrill and piping notes a 
week ago, as they were winging their 
way from ‘north to south. Most of the 
pleasure seekers from coast and moun- 
tain have returned, and now the prob- 
lem of gracefully putting on the armor 
of daily duties: is the one nearest to 
hand. That this cannot be delayed, 
the immense crops from all quarters, |: 
from orchard and field, most strikingly 
attest. If never. before, the utility of |: 
raising both prunes and peaches in Ore- |’ 
gon has been most strikingly demon- 
strated. The successful culture of these 
excellent fruits is not confined to any 
isolated locality, either. 
thousands of acres now devoted to grain- 
growing will, in a few years, be used for |. 
frut culture; and, this in view of close 
connec.ion with ‘the markets: of the 
world by four, transcontinental lines, 
méans progress to an extent: but little 
Practically, Oregon 


grain or fruit. 


of the past. In all. earnestness, then, 
there never was,so much need of per- 
‘sistent and, unwearying effort.to make 


mumberless. waste. ‘places everywhere 
will in due time ‘become ever living 


to assist in carrying on the Master’s 
work i in other fields, ‘churches of | 
‘Oregon, ought to look” at this matter 
squarely, and be foremost in recognizing 
the necessity for immediate. and untir- 
‘ing effort. 
Rev. E. Clapp tendered his résig- 
nation last week as’ a ‘mémbefr of ‘the 
board of trustees of Pacific University. 
Prof. of Eugene also | 
‘tendered his resignation as‘a member‘of | 
board; some: months ago; and “Rev. 


Ay Rogers, pastor of the» church:at 


‘| est: Grove, was’ elected: fill the va- 
cancy.* Itis not:yet’ known: who will 
Mr. Clapp’s suctessot) ai 


RRIED.. ah 


# pst 


sto church, MF 


Jachman of 
‘They will reside in Baketsfield, ©! i 


‘OLDSBUAKELEY this’ city; at! the ‘tesi- 
dence.of the -mother. Septembe 
W... D.... Williams D, 
yeridan O Olds City to to Miss Sara 
. Blakeley of San Francisco. 


—At the residence 

ide parents, tember’ 16; 1891, ‘by 

Dy H. G: Cupples of 

‘to, Miss Bessie: Pidwell: of 
is City 


~“Phey will reside in Whatcom. 


Rev. H. Wall is directly | 


evening at Mt. Zion church, with good | — 


The sear and yellow leaf is beginning |. 


Hundreds of 


the most of planting the gospel in'the | | | 
abounding, which, if provided: for mom, 


springs, from’ which ‘much ‘aid will flow | 


rs kersfield to. Miss Cora fae 


‘| Head Com 
éad Office, Compatty’ 


‘Bepertment 


THE: OLIVE TREE. 


France, and ‘Lucca, im Italy, the climate of 
which is identical with that of Sonoma county; 
The California olive oil is so fine and sweet that 
it is: now commanding a price far above the 
imported article, selling as high as from $7 to 
$10. per gallon, and the supply is insufficient 
even. for home consumption, Mr. Elwood 
Cooper has one of the oldest olive groves in 
the State, and commenced gathering olives 
when the trees were four years old, and when 
six years of age gathered thirty gallons of olives 
to the tree, making 3,900 S olive to the acre. 
‘The market price of pickled olives to-day is $1 
per gallon. 


For further information, apply at the office of | 


the Los: Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, Sam Francisco. 


“The leading article in the Overland Monthly 
for October. it is announced, is to be by Mili- 
cent Washburn Shinn, on the new Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. 
illustrated from fine photos. An article by 
President David Starr Jordan, of the new uni- 


versity, on ‘‘The Church and Modern Thought,” |. 


will appear in the same number, In the illus- 
trated industrial series this issue will contain an 


article on ‘‘ The Fruit Canning Industry,” by | 
Charles S. Greene; also, an article on *‘ The} 


First Public School in California,” by J. C. 
Pelton, the first public schoolmaster in. the 
State. 


If you have sick or nervous hidaeacles take 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. They will cleanse the 
stomach, restore healthy action to the digestive 
organs, remove effete matter (the presence of | 
which depresses the nerves and brain), and 
thus give speedy relief. — 


FOR RENT.—Five cottages of one cane 
two rooms each to rent, at $2 to$5 per month. 
Location, + resno foothills. 
A. Littseton, Zebra; Fresno County, Cal. 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 


in THE PACIFIc office excellent 


wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. 


Laces, low prices. 


Deposits Received from m $1 and Upwards. 


cauiron 


Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 


$000,000 


Capital Stock,  - 


"DAYS INTEREST FROM DATE oF DEPOSIT. 


52% on TERM D 


Interest per annum 
60%, on OnNDINAS. 


for fast tw two years: 
connection with tt the Dank are the 
SAE VAULTS, 
on the strect floor with the Bank. 
JHE STRONGEST, WITHOUT UT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Safes, under the Re nter’s Individual Control, from 
eis $4.00 to $50.00 per Y Year. 


Deposi: s. 


Trunks and Valuablo lo Packages, taken on stor- 


in these lines with which 


ct 

Dur7~!az-Proof, Fire- Proof, centrally located and 
easy cf 

well-lighted, secluded and separate 
fooms for the use of ‘gafe rentcrs. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


here as land and 


Germany. 

It t is doing wonders in e uraging 
small and in ay 
eating in yout minds val 
sons Of thrift and economy. 
Stampsand all may 

from our Agents or on 
tion at the bank. 


'-B. O. Carr. Columbus Waterhouse, 
Manager and Sect’y. President. 


San Francisco, California, July 1, 1891. 


Average Resources, 4,641,000.00 
ey Ym of , 235,000, 000.00 
H. McDONALD, Prest, 


At is to be copiously 


Address Miss L. 


New Hats, new Flowers, new | 


523. 000. 00 


20) 


te « -* 


FOR 


PERIODICALS | 
PUBLICATIONS 


Y.P. S. C. E. 


SOCIETY, 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


LOS OLIVE 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Ot 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
: experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco; or, at Los Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


- FOR - - - OLIVE - - BOOK. 


eevee? 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


- 641 to 647 Market Street. 


CHURCH 


PILGRIM CHURCH REGISTER AND RECORD. 


| PREPARED BY REV. Dk. BOYNTON, AND ISSUED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL. 


PUBLISHING AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Prices: $2, $2.50, 83. 
: Alen Letters of Dismission; vook form—price, $1.50. For sale at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


BIBLE HOUSE, ‘SAM FRANCISCO CAL 


23 


oldest Maste House.” ‘Satie 


ieee 


PATRONIZE 
THE ‘LARGEST CO. WEST oF N. oy, 


& 


IN ME... 


1G 


ge 

The Fireman’ s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 

of companies favorably patronized, rr Pag 
throughout the United Sta 


— Writ 6, Pon 


POLICY 


— OF THE — 


YorkLifeInsuranceCo 


IT STANDS FOUR SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW. 


15: A SAFE ‘POLICY..—Non-forfeiting after three annual premiums have been paid. 
ry r l-up vaines than required. by the. Btate law. A month’s grace allowed in the fay- 
A PROFIL A BLE POLICY ~The Tontine e of accumulation, as 
has given the Largest. Results the of any selected peiiods of any 
ine rance 
ohci the ends of 
wh 15 or enable the insured to adjust his policy 10 
en the:se 
Wi TH WANy PRIVILEGES. —No restrictions wer idence and 
ical: freedom of occupation. Immediate payment of death 


premiums 
by 
0 
ADJUSTABLE POLICY.— tions offered. in these 
is new circumstances 
two years. Pract 


| claims. Guaranteed dividends. eee 


ALEX, G., HAWES, Manager for ‘Pacific Coast. 
A. State Agent ‘few: Califor mia. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
|| Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
sines 
32 dal BAN FRANCISCO. 
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